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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE week has been full of rumours as to the immediate 
reconstruction of the Cabinet, and the retirement of the 
First Lord of the Treasury to the House of Lords. But there 
is certainly no truth in these rumours. Mr. W. H. Smith 
remains where he is, and it will probably depend wholly on the 
improvement or failure of his health in the Long Vacation, 
whether he will go to the House of Lords at present or not. 
It is hoped that he will meet Parliament, which is to be 
summoned for a new Session,—it is to be prorogued, not 
adjourned, in August,—in the middle of November, as leader 
of the Lower House, and that he will continue in that position 
till the present Parliament has run out. The wild rumour 
that Lord Randolph Churchill was to succeed him and to lead 
the Lower House, cannot of course at any time have had any 
foundation. It would be as rational to give the leadership of the 
House to Flibbertigibbet himself. Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
cleverness is immense, but it has been never displayed quite 
so impressively as in the resources he has shown for defeating 
his own ambitious plans. Even since he embarrassed, or 
supposed that he had embarrassed the Government by his 
sudden resignation, he has tried to trip it up again on the 
subject of the Parnell Commission, and has deserted ostenta- 
tiously his own friends. 


Newspapers in search of a sensation exaggerate everything ; 
but the dispute between the Home Office and the Metropolitan 
Police this week threatened serious consequences. The 
younger men want 3s. a week added to their pay, though they 
begin at 24s. and advance in a few years to 30s. a week, and 
on Monday threatened a general strike. A few of them at 
Bow Street actually struck, and for a few hours there was a 
scene of disorder, the roughs of the neighbourhood, which is 
one of the worst in London, thronging up to hoot the men 
who remained faithful, and seize any opportunity for a little 
enjoyable destruction. They broke the neighbouring windows, 
and it was expected on good grounds would attack the visitors 
to the Opera as they came out. It became necessary at last 
to send for a troop of Life Guards, who, with the mounted 
police, gradually cleared the street and restored order. Similar 
disobedience was manifested in Southwark and some other 
places; but the Force was by no means unanimous, and there 
was no general strike. The more experienced men, and the 
men in the suburbs, were wholly opposed to extreme measures. 
It was understood that Government was resolved, and in 
forty-eight hours Sir E. Bradford, who was throughout 
conciliatory but firm, suspending all men who disobeyed 
orders, was able to report the movement at an end. The most 
dangerous part of the affair was the rapidity with which the 


situation was grasped by the criminal classes, who were | 
| majority of two against Mr. Gladstone and Mr. John Morley. 


instantly ready for action, and, indeed, attacked Lady Shrews- 
bury’s carriage with the intention of seizing her jewels. 








We shall be glad to hear that the hours of duty have 
been somewhat shortened for the police, and that their 
request for more pay in the junior grades, if it is a fair one, 
has been complied with; but, as we have argued elsewhere, 
they have no right to strike without warning. Good citizens 
cannot injure the community, and policemen do not in any 
way cease to be citizens. 


The agitation among the London postmen, though not so 
dangerous, has been more persistent, and has been marked by 
more violence towards outside candidates for the work. The 
younger men have, in fact, more reason for discontent, being, 
asa Royal Commission reported three years ago, decidedly 
underpaid. They say Mr. Raikes gives them neither hearing 
nor redress, and that he is opposed to their Union, which 
latter charge is not true, though he is opposed to the regula- 
tion of wages by an agency foreign to the Department. It 
was therefore expected on Tuesday that there would be a 
general strike; but though there was refusal to work at several 
district offices, the body of postmen obeyed orders. Those who 
refused were dismissed, and bodies of outsiders were taken 
on. They were at first attacked by the regular hands; but 
as such hands were at once dismissed—the total of dismissals 
on Friday reaching hundreds—they now work peaceably under 
police protection. The Government is resolute not to yield to 
threats, and is supported by the mercantile community; and 
the postmen are obviously ill-advised. Their salaries are paid 
by poor taxpayers, but they allow their leaders to talk 
malignant rubbish about capitalists, and to force on a conflict 
in which they have no chance. Theirs is precisely the labour 
with which the market is overstocked, the School Boards 
every year turning out hundreds of thousands of lads eager 
for wages, careless of fatigue, knowing London, and able to 
read any manner of writing. An appeal to Parliament for 
better treatment would have produced a much better result. 


Lord Salisbury on Thursday, when moving the second 
reading of the Bill for the cession of Heligoland, made an 
exceedingly able speech. He showed that the island was not 
only worthless, but positively injurious to Great Britain. It 
imports nothing from us, yet in the event of a war, a British 
squadron would be locked up by the effort to protect a sand 
dune without a harbour. On the other hand, Zanzibar is not 
only the centre of African commerce, but the one place from 
which the supplies of money for the slave-trade is derived. 
The Premier then diverged into the policy of the general 
agreement with Germany, and maintained that it was an 
excellent one, the only thing given up being the land-route 
between South Africa and the sources of the Nile. This 
route, regarded as a sovereignty, would be a most incon- 
venient possession, being a narrow strip, 480 miles long, 
in the interior of Africa, while as a trade-route it is valueless, 
merchants dreading land-transit over continental and savage 
districts. They greatly prefer the sea. The criticisms on this 
speech offered by Lord Rosebery and Lord Granville were 
very moderate, their great point being that the Heligolanders 
ought to have been previously consulted. Lord Salisbury had, 
however, previously answered them by showing that Heligo- 
land was not a Colony, but a military position, the inhabitants 
of which, like the inhabitants of a fortress, cannot be consulted 
in treaties. Moreover, the Heligolanders only rejoin their 
countrymen. 


Tuesday’s sitting of the Procedure Committee was said to 
have been an exciting one. At the previous sitting, the proposal 
of the Government to take power to hang up Bills which 
might be proceeded with in another Session of the same 
Parliament without beginning de novo, had been carried by a 


On Tuesday, when Mr. Chamberlain talked of moving an 
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amendment, Mr. John Morley said that he should take no 
further part in the voting, and, with Mr. Sexton, Mr. Dillon, 
and Mr. Labouchere, quitted the Committee-room. Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Whitbread, and Mr. Dillwyn 
remained, but declined to vote in the division. Mr. Chamber- 
lain then moved his amendment, that on the question of thus 
suspending a Bill, no debate should be allowed; but Lord 
Hartington thought this too strong a step, and opposed it, and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment was negatived by six to five 
votes, Mr. Gladstone and his friends not voting, but leaving the 
Committee-room till the vote was over, and subsequently 
returning. The Government resolution on the suspension of 
Bills, after an amendment by Lord Hartington, which forbade 
amendments upon it, had been carried, was read a third time, 
and the Chairman (Mr. Goschen) expressed his intention of 
drawing up a report, giving reasons for its adoption by the 
House. 


On Thursday, again, obstruction was the order of the day 
in the Procedure Committee, the chief subject of controversy 
being the power of the House of Lords to suspend for further 
consideration in another Session of the same Parliament, 
Bills which had not originated in the Upper House. This 
Sir William Harcourt and his party strenuously resisted, and 
no intimation of the willingness of the Government to make 
concessions on this point produced the smallest impression on 
the Opposition, who were evidently determined to throw every 
possible obstacle in the way of the new order. After the 
adjournment of the Committee till Monday, it was determined 
not to press the new order of business this Session, but to 
drop the Irish Land Bill and Tithe Bill, on the under- 
standing, however, that the next Session is to begin in 
November, and that they shall then be at once reintroduced 
and earnestly pressed. And no sooner had that been resolved 
upon, than Sir William Harcourt, in his speech in the House 
of Commons, implicitly gave his sanction to the debate on the 
Address consuming three weeks of the time of the House, 
when it should not consume three days, and objected to any 
meeting of the House earlier than January. Of all our public 
men, Sir William Harcourt is more identified than any other 
(except a few Parnellites) with the policy of deliberate delay 
and procrastination. 


A great crash is expected in South America. Both in the 
Argentine Republic and Uruguay, everybody has been over- 
speculating, and the banks have been helping them. The 
National Bank in the former Republic has therefore de- 
layed payment of its usual quarterly dividends, in order to 
ascertain its true position ; while the National Bank in Monte 
Video has suspended cash payments for its notes. The 
Government has come to its assistance, decreeing that paper 
shall be inconvertible for six months; but there is a run 
on the banks, and every sign of a general “liquidation.” 
In the Argentine Republic, where the President, Dr. 
Celmen, is distrusted by financiers, the Government has 
proposed to issue £25,000,000 in notes, to be employed 
in withdrawing National and Provincial Cedulas; but this 
measure has not yet been accepted by the Legislature. 
Gold is at twice its price, and there must be endless 
bankruptcies; but it is not believed that the “crash” will 
permanently injure the Republic, which is prospering under the 
immense influx of Italian emigrants, who settle to work at once. 
It is possible that the distress of the city populations may lead 
to an insurrection in Buenos Ayres; but it is not certain that 
this would be a bad thing, as the Government is suspected of 
fostering speculation. We have said a word on the subject 
elsewhere, derived from recent information, but must warn 
our readers that all Argentines, English as well as native, are 
optimists. They can never see that “resources” are not 
wealth until they can be got at. There is a dreamy fortune 
in Etna in sulphur, but Etna is not a bank. 


On Friday week, Sir G. Trevelyan raised an important 
debate upon the organisation of the Army. The discussion 
was unmarked by party feeling, and showed a remarkable 


degree of agreement upon some essential points. The first 
was, that there must be a Council of War controlling and 
harmonising both Services, and that it must consist of 
Ministers only, those for War, Admiralty, and Colonies being 
the principal, and must be embosomed in the Cabinet, which 
will be collectively responsible for its decisions. The second 





a 
was, that the Command-in-Chief must either be abolished or he 
entrusted, with reduced functions and dignity, to a Commander. 
in-Chief with a five years’ tenure, as in India. The third wag 
that in the event of abolition being possible after the Duke of 
Cambridge has resigned, there should be a Military Coungjj 
consisting of the heads of departments, with or without a 
Chief of the Staff, for whom, among others, Sir E. Hamley 
strongly contended. And the fourth was, that there ought to 
be a Board of Promotions, so that every officer should 
be sure that merit and not favour was the rule in such 
matters. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, however, resisted thig 
last suggestion, as we think, in spite of the approval of many 
competent officers, with a good deal of reason on his side. We 
distrust the judgment of Boards upon individual character, 
they usually having a horror of original men, and we do not 
quite see how, if Edwin is to choose the cooks, Angelina is to 
be completely responsible for the dinner. Where is respon. 
sibility, if a General loses a battle, and the Secretary for War 
pleads that he never chose him, and, indeed, entirely dis. 
approved the appointment ? 


Lord Hartington during this debate, though quite civil, and 
indeed complimentary, to the Duke of Cambridge, was 
strongly of opinion that his office should be abolished, or at 
all events remodelled; but he expressed one opinion of first- 
rate importance which we find rather extraordinary. While 
agreeing to the creation of the Cabinet War Committee, he 
was inclined to think that the military and naval heads of 
departments, who will give it information and advice, should 
also sit on it as voting members. Surely that would never 
work. The Cabinet Ministers might be outvoted, and then 
what would become of their responsibility? As Mr. Stanhope 
subsequently said, “technical advisers are the worst judges 
and the best witnesses in the world,” and the Government is 
right in keeping them to that function. It is true the other 
plan is followed in regard to the Council of India; but then, 
its natural effects are mitigated on important occasions in two 
ways. The Secretary of State can ask for a Cabinet decision, 
to which the Council yields, or he transfers the dispute to the 
Secret Department, in which he is as absolute as a deity, 
and could order an expenditure of fifty millions without 
explanation. Besides, the Indian arrangement does not work 
so well that we should repeat it in other divisions of State 
business. 


Great is British energy with dividends in sight! The 
Servians are dependent on their trade in pigs, and the Austrian 
Government from time to time coerces them by forbidding 
the import of swine across the Hungarian frontier. The 
Government of Belgrade seeks release from this “ slavery,” 
and a British firm has offered to kill and cure any number of 
pigs up to 300,000 a year, so that they may be exported all 
over the world as bacon, vidi Salonica. The Government has 
accordingly given the firm, Marshall and Co., ground for its 
buildings, and an exemption for a term of years from all duties. 
It is a bold speculation, and may possibly affect the Irish 
Question, for Servian bacon should be cheap; but then, is it 
nice to eat? Servian pigs are razor-backed beasts, and get 
little to eat except acorns and any roots they find in the 
forest. Our pigs also were like that once; but we rather 
doubt whether the modern eaters of bacon would be content 
with meat such as seemed agreeable to Gurth, or his master 


Cedric. 


Some very interesting experiments were made on Saturday 
last with the Brennan torpedo at Cliff-End Fort, in the Isle of 
Wight, Mr. Stanhope having invited a large party to observe 
its operations. The peculiarity of the torpedo, for which Mr. 
Brennan has been paid no less than £110,000, and a salary of 
£1,000 a year for five years, is that it is worked by astationary 
engine on shore, and that the torpedo so worked by it is con- 
trollable from the shore from the moment of starting to the 
moment of striking the object aimed at. The torpedo rushes 
along the surface of the water often at a speed of twenty-six 
miles per hour for a course of 3,000 yards; and Mr. 
Stanhope estimates that it will save the country at least 
£1,000,000 in fortifications. The ‘Seahorse’ tugged out 
an old collier of about 400 tons burden till it was nearly 
abreast of the Cliff-End Fort,—a considerable length of 
line, of course, separating the ‘Seahorse’ from the collier 
to be destroyed,—and as soon as the course was clear, 
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do dashed off from the Cliff-end Fort, appearing to 
first too far astern of its victim; but it turned 
t just the right moment ; —_ a there 

ion, a great column of spray, and the collier 
vas 0 ep wane a within a minute no vestige of her 
se call to be seen. The real merit of this invention is the 
aelicate steering of the torpedo from the shore up to the last 
instant of its career; the defect is that it can only be steered 
by some one watching it from the shore, which renders it 
necessary to surmount it by some flagstaff and flag, which 
might catch the eye of the enemy. 


the torpe 
be directed at 
sharply to the left a 





Mr. Gee, the editor of the Welsh Baner, has been heckling 

Mr. Gladstone as to his intentions in relation to the Disestab- 
lishment of the Welsh Church. Mr. Gee’s tone is decidedly 
uncompromising, and even a little cold. “Welsh loyalty to 
Mr. Gladstone has been, he says, partially due to the expecta- 
tion that he was prepared to introduce a Bill for the Disestab- 
lishment of the Church in Wales. Mr. Gee hopes and trusts 
that Mr. Gladstone will undertake that task; but if not, “it 
will be far better that your intentions should be made known 
at once, than that the present state of uncertainty should be 
prolonged.” Mr. Gladstone’s reply is not the one which Mr. 
Gee desired. He declines to undertake to deal personally.with 
any question but the Irish Question, and even with that only, 
of course, health and strength permitting. He expresses a 
general belief, which will afford no comfort to Mr. Gee, that any 
difficulties in the way of doing what is necessary, “are capable 
of being confronted and overcome so soon as a favourable 
judgment of Parliament shall supply the necessary means.” 
On that we would observe that even in relation to matters on 
which a favourable judgment of Parliament has supplied the 
necessary means, it has not been found easy in the present 
Session to confront and overcome the difficulties in the way 
of legislation, and that the example set by the present Oppo- 
sition in resisting Government measures to which they were 
opposed, has certainly not been of a kind to render it the 
more likely that if the Opposition should take the place of the 
Government, they would find it easy to pass their own 
measures. 


Sir William Harcourt made a great speech at the National 
Liberal Club on Wednesday, in the highest possible spirits. 
Many of the listeners must have recalled Ariel’s song, “ Hark, 
hark! I hear the strain of strutting Chanticleer,” for Sir 
William Harcourt both strutted and crowed. He piqued 
himself much on what he and his colleagues had done 
for Mr. Duncan at Barrow:—“It was utterly impossible 
that we could abandon a man like Mr. Duncan, who in the 
hour of danger and difficulty stood by our side in that con- 
stituency; honour and interest alike forbade it.’ When Sir 
William Harcourt gets upon the subject of honour, he always 
struts. But he crowed also, and in his shrillest tones :—“I 
may give you the melancholy yet comfortable assurance that 
the present possessor of the [political] estate is in articulo 
mortis. I have the misfortune to be an old practitioner, and 
I know the symptoms. Ihave madea diagnosis of the patient. 
Ihave examined his tongue. Well, it is not clean. I have 
felt his pulse; it is weak and fluttering. I have tried his 
temperature ; it is decidedly high; and, on the whole, I fear 
that his condition is critical, and the bulletin I have to issue 
is that the patient is sinking fast.” Asin many other bulletins, 
it is the voice of hope rather than of evidence that speaks. The 
whole speech, however, was in that vein,—clever as chaff, almost 
silly if taken as an expression of serious conviction. The 
most harsh, and perhaps the most biting thing in the speech, 
was his epigram on the Liberal Unionist alliance :—* I know 
something, unfortunately, of house-building, and there is 
nothing less conducive to the solidity of an edifice than to 
introduce in its foundations a colony of rats.” That was 
meant, of course, for the Liberal Unionists, who have adhered 
steadily to their principles, though their old leader deserted 
them. But it applies much more pertinently to the Glad- 
stonians, who have deserted their principles in order to give 
solidity to the edifice of Irish Home-rule. As yet, the colony 
of rats have done nothing but gnaw at the foundations of the 
Home-rule proposals. 


Mr. Goschen, who has this week declined an invitation to 
contest Central Bradford in the Unionist interest, addressed 
a meeting of his constituents of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
on Tuesday, and explained to them that the rumours as to 








divisions in the Cabinet were all wholly and absolutely without 
foundation. It was absolutely untrue also that Lord Salisbury 
had omitted to exercise that personal supervision over the policy 
of the Government which it was both his right and his duty 
as Prime Minister to exercise. Mr. Goschen did not denythat 
the Administration had made mistakes, but very often the mis- 
takes which were most loudly attributed to them were not the 
mistakes they had really made, and those which they had 
really made were not always attributed to them. As to the 
Licensing Bill, the need for it was caused entirely by the 
large increase in the yield of the spirit-duties, and it was strictly 
intended as a Temperance measure. They had thought it 
very likely they might be attacked by the publicans, but it 
never occurred to them that they would be attacked by the 
Temperance party. Mr. Goschen’s tone was hopeful, and even 
confident. Fora Chancellor of the Exchequer who, according to 
Sir W. Harcourt, is just breathing his last, his spirits were 
almost paradoxically good. But perhaps the explanation may 
only be that, as Bacon says, “a mind that is fixed upon some- 
what that is good, doth best avert the dolours of death.” 


Mr. Balfour has been attacked for two days this week on 
the “shadowing” by the police of Irish boycotters, and he 
has alleged in reply that such “shadowing” is essential to 
prevent the much more effective “shadowing” by National 
Leaguers of those whom the League has boycotted. Mr. 
Balfour had no difficulty in showing not only the very effective 
“ shadowing” by Leaguers of men suspected of not observing 
the orders of the League, but that Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
had “shadowed” suspected boycotters, in much the same 
fashion in which his own Government has done so; but all 
this makes no sort of impression on Mr. Gladstone or Sir 
George Trevelyan, who are extremely irritated by any 
reference to their own procedure in that matter. Eventually, 
the motion for the reduction of the vote for the Irish Con- 
stabulary was rejected on Tuesday by 291 votes against 219, 
majority 72, a very fair majority for a Government pronounced 
by Sir W. Harcourt on the following day to be in articulo 
mortis. ma peer 

Mr. Courtney, in distributing the prizes to the faculties of 
Arts and Laws in University College, London, yesterday week, 
referred to the new agonies of competition which men had to 
sustain now that they had another sex to compete with. The 
Scotch boy who objected to regeneration on the ground that 
if he were “ born again,” he might be “ aiblins a lassie,” would 
not perhaps feel the objection so strongly now, considering 
that, even if born a lassie, he might turn out to be a more 
successful person than he would be as a boy. Mr. Courtney 
did not believe in the supposed over-pressure produced by 
competition, and thought that experience shows that the most 
successful competitors at school and college are also, as a rule, 
the most successful in later life. Doubtless they are, and 
partly because they are the strongest to begin with. But does 
not the competition press very hardly on those who are not 
the most successful, and whose physique renders it impossible 
for them to be the most successful; and are not a great 
number of these, women ? 


Major von Wissmann, lately German Commissioner in East 
Africa, writes to the Berlin Post to state that he thinks the 
Catholic missionaries will be more successful in Africa than 
the Protestant. Their ritual appeals more clearly to the 
imagination of the heathen. Moreover, the priests work harder, 
and have no scruple about buying slave children to bring up 
in their faith, a practice of which Major von Wissmann entirely 
approves. It seems to us doing evil that good may come, every 
child bought being a premium on slave-stealing. The Catholic 
missionaries are very devoted, and may have as much success 
in Africa as in South America, but we rather doubt the 
attraction of their ritual for Negroes. Mahommedanism, which 
so strongly attracts them, has no ritual at all; and if the 
Negro mind thirsts for ritual, the Catholics ought long since 
to have converted the coloured population of the United 
States, who take to exaggerated forms of Methodism. We 
wish, however, that some partially cultivated Negro would 
tell the world what it is in religion that his countrymen seek, 
fetichism being radically different from Asiatic or European 
paganisms. 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 95} to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BITTERNESS OF PARTY FEELING. 


T is said that even the leader of that greater and 
spiritual opposition which goes on in the hearts 
of all men to anything like settled government, can 
always, like Goethe’s Mephistopheles, when he is pressed 
for it, find subjects on which to congratulate himself 
that his opposition has been extremely mild and for- 
bearing; and we were reminded of this by Sir William 
Harcourt’s taking so much credit on Wednesday at the 
National Liberal Club for the attitude of his party on 
Foreign and Colonial Affairs, and that in the midst of a 
speech which might be described as, in intention at least, 
pure oil of vitriol. No doubt there is a very good reason 
for this,—namely, that, in the first place, there has been 
nothing in the Government’s Foreign and Colonial policy 
of which Mr. Gladstone could possibly have found reason 
to complain; and next, that it seems sufficiently clear 
that, except where there is room for charging the 
Government with deliberate and cynical neglect of the 
national feeling of other communities, the constituencies 
of Great Britain are apt to be very indifferent to questions 
of policy in distant countries which they very im- 
perfectly understand. An effort was made in a Scotch 
constituency to charge the Government with tyrannising 
over Portugal in Africa, and the result was the re- 
turn of Mr. Parker Smith for that constituency, in 
which Scotch missionaries to Africa happened to have 
some influence, while the voters themselves would other- 
wise have been absolutely indifferent whether Portugal 
or England were in the right. At all events, it always 
adds something to the effect of contempt and violence, 
when an Opposition is able to point to subjects on which 
it has seemed to show candour and courtesy towards the 
Government which it assails. The last thing, however, 
with which an impartial observer would think of charging 
the present Opposition, is excess of candour and for- 
bearance. We should have to go back to the time when 
the late Lord Palmerston was leader of the one party, and 
the late Lord Derby of the other, to find any trace of 
the sort of relations which English Moderates would 
wish to see between the two great parties in the 
State. Of recent years, partly owing to the growth of 
a third party which has greatly multiplied both the 
temptations of the Opposition and the sensitiveness of 
the Government, and partly owing to the genius of 
Lord Beaconsfield for scorn, and the genius of Mr. Glad- 
stone for indignation, the relations between the two great 
parties have been growing more and more strained, till 
now at last the attempts of her Majesty’s Opposition to 
claim credit for magnanimity towards the Government, are 
becoming so conspicuously histrionic, that for any effect 
they produce, we think they are, even in their own party 
meetings, pure mistakes, and had much better be omitted 
altogether. Perhaps the National Liberal Club enjoyed 
the spectacle of Sir William Harcourt affecting mag- 
nanimity, as they would have enjoyed any good per- 
formance of the part of Tartuffe, but no one was even 
partially hoodwinked as to the significance of that 
spectacle. Every one saw that Sir W. Harcourt wished 
to throw up the bitterness of his wit against a lighter 
background of simulated justice. 

And in the present week there has been one very 
singular, and to our minds alarming symptom of the growth 
of vindictive feeling between the two parties,—we mean 
the refusal of the very large Gladstonian minority on 
the Cominittee of Procedure to take any part in the voting 
concerning the new rule which the majority of that Com- 
mittee decided to recommend to the House of Commons. 
To us, there appears no sort of excuse for this shaking 
off of the dust from their feet as a testimony against 
the Government. Nothing could have been more con- 
ciliatory or reasonable than the proceeding of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone’s recommendation that the proposal 
should be examined by a Select Committee before it was 
discussed in the House, had been accepted, though that had 
not been previously the intention of the Ministry. On 
that Select Committee, Mr. Gladstone and his allies were 
fully and powerfully represented. The majority of 
Ministerialists was very small, and consisted of men by 
no means devoted to the Government. There was no 








that delivery of a protest against a dictatorial ang 
unprecedented proceeding, which Mr. Morley and Mr 

Gladstone sanctioned. The proposal itself was one of the 
most moderate, reasonable, and impartial kind, one, too 

likely to prove ultimately advantageous to legislative work. 
whichever party might happen to be in power, that can 
be imagined. Mr. Gladstone has been loud in his complaints 
of the impediments placed in the way of legislative 
work, and though he will hear of no remedy except 
what he calls “ devolution,’—though he proposes a kind 
of devolution which would recoil with fearful force on the 
devolving body,—he can hardly be sincere in his wish to 
expedite legislative work if he will not even try any remedy 
except his own pet prescription of a local Irish Parliament. 
He seems to resent the mere suggestion of any other 
lightening of the pressure on the Imperial Parliament with 
something like a passion of personal indignation, as if the 
removal of a single ounce of the total burden by any 
other method than his own, were a sort of treason 
against what he has come to regard as a gospel of 
glad tidings to the country,—namely, that “ Ireland stops 
the way.” We can hardly conceive the excuse which he 
would make, even to his own mind, for that affectation 
of injured and oppressed feeling, which induced him and 
his heutenants to leave the Committee-room on Tuesday 
when the voting took place, as if there were some radical 
injustice in the carrying by a majority of a resolution 
which he and his friends desired to reject. Is there any 
vestige of precedent or justification for the notion that the 
House of Commons should never entertain a reform of pro- 
cedure unless it recommends itself to both parties alike ? 
We at least know of none. In 1882, almost all Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proposals,—very sound proposals we thought them, 
—were carried against a very substantial minority ; and in 
the present case, it would have been impossible to pay more 
deference than had actually been paid to his own view of 
the manner in which the new proposal should be examined. 
It seems to us that this latest assumption that an indignity 
is being put on the minority because their protest is not 
accepted as final, points to an irritability and irrecon- 
cilability of the Opposition, in view of the bare fact 
that it is in a minority, which is quite inconsistent with 
that reluctant co-operation between the two great parties 
on constitutional questions, which has hitherto been the 
rule of their warfare, and the guarantee of the State 
against breakdown. And when we add to this the counten- 
ance and even favour the Opposition have shown to all 
the most indefensible motions for the adjournment of the 
House for the discussion of matters of “ urgent public im- 
portance,” to all the interminable amendments on votes in 
Supply, as well as to the other dilatory discussions which 
have consumed the Session, we do see signs of a growth of 
political intolerance which may result in the most fatal 
consequences to the influence of Parliamentary institutions 
in this country, as well as to the efficient administration of 
the permanent services ;—none of which can be effective 
unless it is well understood that the Opposition will give a 
general support to whatever the Government, acting on its 
best discretion, has done. 


We confess we view these signs of the irreconcilability 
of the Opposition with considerable alarm. The very last: 
result that we should ever have expected from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s leadership of the Opposition, would have been this 
sort of peevish intolerance of being outvoted. Nor do we, 
indeed, ascribe it to his personal influence. He at least 
stayed in the Committee-room except for the voting itself, 
and the clerk explained that during the voting it was not 
competent for any members to remain who did not vote. 
It was Mr. Morley, whose views on Compromise have long 
been known to be that on the whole it ought not to exist, 
who led Mr. Labouchere and his own Irish supporters 
out of the Committee-room. But even so, we cannot 
understand why Mr. Gladstone so far countenanced Mr. 
Morley’s exaggerated wrath, as to refuse to vote in the 
minority when the moment for voting came. This at 
least is perfectly clear, that if great English parties can- 
not endure defeat without showing signs of this s#va 
indignatio, this exalted wrath that they should be asked 
to endure defeat at all, the Parliamentary government of 
England will soon collapse. We believe that Mr. Glad- 
stone not only loves his country profoundly, but that he 
especially loves its Parliamentary system, and we would 
appeal to him to consider very seriously the consequences 


shadow of pretence for the display of indignation, and | which will come upon us if he lends the sanction of his 
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THE AVERTED POLICE STRIKE. 
le to accept the argument that servants 
\ \ . yey ought upon no occasion to strike. The 
 ohti ” Services ought not, first, because they voluntarily 
re nd themselves by oath not to do it; and secondly, 
bvious conditions of their service, a strike 


—— ks peng involves such terrible consequences 
that it can be regarded only as an attack upon the life of 


ich is, morally as well as legally, treason. The 
= ee ie ae “ mutiny,” rae horror with 
jo it is regarded in all countries, and that by good 
soldiers as well as good officers, proves that the distinction 
a only exists, but is thoroughly comprehended. Civil 
Servants, however, who do not surrender their liberty for the 
safety of the State have, we must maintain, a right, if they 
are discontented, to quit its service, and even to combine to 
make their protests effectual. But, on the other hand, the 
servants of the State undoubtedly are more bound to con- 
sider its interests and safety and honour when they act, 
than the servants of individual employers. They owe duty 
to the community, as all other citizens do; and while they 
have aright to protest effectually against injustice, they 
have no right to injure the commonwealth for their own 
selfish advantage, or to place it in a position injurious to 
its safety or honour. If an army able to control the 
State—say a French army, for example—extorted double 
pay, either by force or by refusing to resist an invasion, it 
would bean army of traitors, and nothing better ; and under 
the same circumstances, the same conduct in Civil Servants 
deserves the same reproach. Suppose, for example, that 
all employés connected with the water-supply of a great 
city are discontented, they have a right, after fair warning, 
and in a legal manner, to throw up their employment. 
But if merely to obtain pay above market-rate they rely 
on their power of poisoning the city by depriving it of 
water, and strike so suddenly that they cannot be replaced, 
they become enemies of the community, are morally bad, 
and may justifiably be punished in any way adequate to the 
motive and result of their action. Nobody would doubt 
that, if they poisoned the water with drugs ; and the sudden 
refusal of supply would be nearly as injurious to the public 
health. The refusal of water is, of course, an extreme 
case, and might, under quite imaginable conditions, justify 
extreme remedies ; but the argument applies, though with 
less force, to the police case. The Police of London, if 
discontented, have a right to go, and to combine to go— 
if that is refused by opinion, they must be re-enlisted on 
other terms than the present—but they have no right to 
strike, that is, to depart so suddenly as to expose the 
safety of the Metropolis to risk. We say they have no 
right, not because they are bound to remain policemen, 
for they are not bound, but because they are bound to 
act as good citizens, or at least as non-dangerous 
citizens; and if they strike suddenly, they are not so 
acting. Every one would acknowledge that, if they sud- 
denly, in the middle of the night, forced open the doors of 
all rich shops and banks, and left them open ; and a strike 
might be in its consequences precisely that. We do not 
say it would be. Civilised society, when thrown back on 
its natural defences, usually develops unexpected force ; 
and in London, an offer of ten shillings a day would in 
twenty-four hours bring out twenty thousand stalwart men, 
uniformed in flannel shirts, and quite equal to the police 
in all but knowledge and self-restraint. Still, there might 
be twenty-four hours either of serious trouble, all Alsatia 
disgorging itself, or of bloody repression; and neither 
policemen nor any other body of citizens can have a right 
to inflict such a danger on the community. 

We cannot even conceive a sound answer to this 
argument, which applies to all indispensable functionaries 
in different degrees ; and of course its corollary is equally 
clear. The State or the community which limits the 
freedom of any body of functionaries, should take especial 
care that they have no removable grievances. It should 
hear them patiently, remove them quickly, and consider 
the partial loss of liberty in the pay. Whether this is 
done quite sufficiently in the case of the Metropolitan 
Police, whose work is exceedingly onerous, responsible, 
and dangerous to health, we cannot quite decide. Most 
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employers would say that, all circumstances, and especially 
the pensions, being taken into consideration, the men 
were fairly paid. They begin on 24s. a week, and rise to 
30s. in eight years ; are employed without breaks, have good 
prospects of promotion to much better allowances, and retire 
before they are fifty in pecuniary security for life. That 
seems liberal, and if they are compared with labourers, it is 
most liberal ; but then, is that comparison afairone? The 
men say ‘No!’ that they are picked persons both as 
regards character and physique; that they rapidly cease to 
be half-skilled ; and that when they know their work, they 
ought to be paid as much as skilled men can earn else- 
where. So they are, when the pensions are fairly counted ; 
but the men, while still young, do not count them quite 
fairly. Englishmen of the working class have not yet 
caught that extreme fear of the future which on the 
Continent makes the smallest pension an object of 
passionate desire, and even railway servants, as we all 
recently saw, shy at secure pensions offered in lieu of cash 
down. The younger men want more wages now, as a set- 
off to great present discomforts from exposure, long hours, 
and fatigue, and think that upon this subject they do not 
get quite the “consideration” to which their faithful 
service entitles them. The experts can judge better than 
we as to the facts, one of which is that every vacancy in the 
Police is instantly filled ; but if strikes are forbidden, the 
argument for considerate treatment becomes an exceedingly 
strong one. There are no better men in the country than 
the majority of policemen, and if a place in the Force 
becomes a prize for a good class of workmen, that is, within 
reasonable limits as to cost, an advantage to the com- 
munity. After all, we do not want roughs in uniform 
as policemen, but decent, strong, self-restrained men, who 
can check a mob without brutality, and fight burglars 
without reckoning the difference of arms; and for a 
special article of that sort, employers, especially if they 
are supposed to have bottomless purses—an absurdity in 
this case, but an absurdity fully believed in the labour 
market—always have to pay. The case of the police 
is not so good as that of the postmen, who, con- 
sidering their severe and incessant work, and their con- 
stant custody of valuables, are distinctly underpaid ; but 
they deserve liberal and, if we may use that much-abused 
word, which every faddist in the country seems intent 
on degrading, even “ sympathetic” treatment. 

The more, however, that we press this point, the more 
do we approve the most determined action for the main- 
tenance of discipline. No body of citizens, even if it has 
grievances, has any right to assail the State; and a police 
force which strikes, does to all intents and purposes assail 
the State or the Municipality. They use an argument 
which is simply force, and to force there should be 
immovable resistance. Sir Edward Bradford is entirely 
right in dismissing strikers, and would be right if he had 
to dismiss half the men who guard the Metropolis. It is 
his duty, as it is that of the State, to guard the freedom 
of the community ; and the community, if it is to be coerced 
in that style, loses its freedom almost as much as if it fell 
into the hands of its own soldiers. It is terror that is 
applied to it; and terror can be employed to secure any end, 
an extra pound a week, for instance, just as well as an 
extra three shillings. The community is ruined if it 
yields to compulsion of that sort, and pays, not because it 
is just to pay, or even because it is kindly to pay, but 
because it must. It loses heart, and the sense that, be the 
democracy as absolute as it may, it still must govern its 
own minorities or submit to be enslaved. Universal 
suffrage is not liberty, if the soldiers alone give effectual 
orders ; and the tyranny of a civilian service is just as bad 
in kind, though it is less in degree and not so dramatic in 
form. There is nothing for the community to do when a 
service revolts except to accept the challenge; but all the 
same it is just, as well as wise, to see with patient as well 
as intelligent eyes, that the service has no rightful cause to 
rebel. 


THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 


_ Irish Bishops are making a very serious effort to 
get their Catholic University College properly endowed 
with something like an adequate apparatus of books, 
laboratories, scholarships, and fellowships before the 
greater dispute between Ireland and Great Britain comes 
to a final issue. Dr. Woodlock, the Catholic Bishop of 
Armagh, has resigned his seat on the Senate of the Royal 
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University, on the express ground that no step is taken by 
the Government to satisfy the Irish Catholic claims to 
more equal advantages with the Protestants in regard to 
University education,—though ‘the Government have them- 
selves frankly admitted the justice of these claims. And 
the Catholic Bishop of Limerick, Dr. O’Dwyer, speaking 
on Monday week at the distribution of prizes to the 
studeits of a Catholic College in that city, de- 
livered a very urgent appeal to the Government and 
to Irishmen generally so far as they have any influence 
in the matter, to get this question settled before the 
greater question of legislative separation comes before the 
country for its verdict, on the ground that in whatever way 
the latter question may be settled, the previous settle- 
ment of the Catholic University question would remove 
one of the bitterest causes of political and religious strife. 
Bishop O’Dwyer was perhaps hardly wise in weakening his 
plea by speaking of the Irish Catholic Episcopate as a 
body naturally so Conservative that it was a great anomaly 
to see them “ driven by a sense of the injustice done to their 
flocks into the exceptional form of protest” which they 
had made in connection with this question. Considering 
that Bishop O’Dwyer and Bishop Healy are the only 
prelates who have evinced their sympathy with the very 
moderate Conservatism of the Holy See itself in relation 
to the policy of the Parnellite agitators, it should 
not be very easy to excite English sympathy with the 
educational wrongs of the Catholics on the very flimsy 
plea that only very powerful considerations would lead the 
Episcopate into so Radical an attitude as they have 
assumed on this question. The Irish Catholic Episcopate, 
as an order, have shown no sign of Conservatism on even 
the most fundamental questions affecting the moral and 
social order of the State. They are willing to throw both 
charity and justice to the winds rather than not support the 
peasantry, and the priesthood who belong to the peasantry, 
in their demands. And though Bishop O’Dwyer is him- 
self a bright exception to the rule, it is a most unfortunate 
moment at which to talk of the natural Conservatism of 
the Catholic Episcopate, which is a gigantic minus quantity, 
instead of what Bishop O’Dwyer represents it to be. Still, 
we fully agree with him that if Protestant Ireland could but 
be persuaded intoatemporary fit of reasonableness,—which, 
however, we cannot say that Catholic Ireland has lately 
done anything to promote,—it would be an excellent thing 
to settle the Catholic University education question out of 
hand, before the greater issue comes up for decision. If 
Home-rule were defeated, the fair settlement of the 
Catholic claims by the Imperial Parliament would soften 
to some extent, though only to a very moderate extent, the 
bitterness of that defeat. And if Home-rule were vic- 
torious, a question would have been removed from the 
number of those needing to be submitted to the Irish 
Legislature, which could hardly have been discussed in 
that Legislature without giving rise to very acrimonious 
and passionate controversy. So that Home-rulers and 
Unionists might alike agree to settle the Irish University 
uestion if they can, independently of the issue between 
Rolie-ruls and the Union. 

But that “if they can” is the core of the difficulty. 
We have seen how Mr. Balfour’s proposal was received,— 
how it immediately alienated the Ulster Conservatives 
who were disposed to withdraw their support from 
the Government on the Irish Question generally, the 
moment they understood that the Government intended to 
give their enemies, as they regarded them, a triumph over 
them, in the matter of the University question. We have 
no more doubt of the merits of the case than we have of the 
merits of Catholic Emancipation or of the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church. But we have to deal with allies who 
would restore the Irish Protestant Establishment if they 
could, and who at the time of Catholic Emancipation 
were very far from being agreed on that question either, 
and who ask very plausibly whether the Roman Catholic 
Episcopate have shown the least trace of a better and 
more liberal attitude towards Protestants since the date 
of the Disestablishment, or have shown rather a some- 
what less friendly and more imperious attitude, than they 
showed before. And it certainly is not easy to convince 
such allies that they would do well to make a concession 
which, in their belief, would further exalt the horn of the 
Roman Catholic Episcopate, already sufficiently dictatorial 
and hostile towards Great Britain, before they have settled 
the great controversy which is chiefly occupying us. We 





ee 
think, as we have always thought, that they would do wel}: 
to make that concession. But Bishop O’Dwyer hard] 
smoothes the way for it, when he threatens the rotestanty 
that if they are not wise in time, the first Home-rule 
Legislature in Ireland will be certain to seize on the 
revenues of Trinity College, Dublin, and divide them 
amongst the sects, leaving, we suppose, to the Church of 
Ireland no more than their proportionate share, reckoned 
in terms of their relative numbers. That is a view of the 
rights of corporate property which the Protestants would 
regard as a mere doctrine of plunder, and we think it 
unfortunate that Bishop O’Dwyer, if he really desires 
conciliation and compromise, should have held out such a 
threat as that embodied in the following passage of his 
speech :—“I ask my Protestant fellow-countrymen, who 
are so naturally interested in the prosperity of Trinity 
College, to consider this,—Home-rule is at least pro. 
bable, whether they like it or not. They will allow 
that it has come within the scope of practical politics 
and before many years they may find themselves living 
under an Irish Parliament, I trust; and I am con. 
fident that if that should ever come to pass, they shall 
never have to complain of injustice or maltreatment from 
their Catholic fellow-countrymen ; but, on the other hand, 
they cannot then expect us to tolerate the injustice of 
which we are now the victims, and if equality is then to be 
established in University education in Ireland, I ask them, 
what fund will there be available for the purpose besides 
the ample revenue of Trinity College? I am perfectly 
convinced that if that time comes, you will have but one 
National University in Ireland,—that of Dublin,—and that 
its wealth will be divided on equitable principles between 
denominational colleges of the various religious bodies. 
But such a change could never be brought about without 
fierce struggles in which strong and bitter feelings would 
be evoked on both sides. Is that a happy prospect even for 
the most enthusiastic and sanguine Home-ruler?” We 
do not feel so sure as the Catholic Bishop of Limerick feels, 
that “the most enthusiastic and sanguine Home-ruler” 
would not enjoy the prospect very much, that he would not 
even look forward to it as the most delicious morsel of the 
party triumph which he expects; but whether that be so 
or not, we do feel sure that the Ulster Conservatives 
are not at all likely to be seduced by such a prospect as 
that held out by Bishop O’Dwyer, into what they would 
regard as a premature and humiliating surrender. 

We believe that the House of Commons could and would 
settle the question even now, if we could but secure a 
temperate spirit in the Opposition, a spirit averse to the 
policy of tripping up the Government wherever there is a 
good chance of tripping them up, even though they happen 
to be in the right, and if one or two leaders among the Irish 
Conservatives and Protestants were willing to do justice 
in this matter, if only as an evidence of the larger and 
more sober spirit which now animates them. If Mr. 
Gladstone would take the matter into his own hands 
as leader of the Opposition, and Colonel Saunderson and 
Mr. T. W. Russell would honestly take counsel with Mr. 
Balfour as to the terms of settlement, the Irish University 
question might be settled next Session without any 
prolonged conflict at all. Of course no raid must be made 
on Trinity College, Dublin. But an ample endowment 
should certainly be provided in some way for the Catholic 
University College, and for any other Protestant Sectarian 
College which honestly holds to the principle of separate 
religious education for University students, as, for example, 
the Presbyterians of Ulster do, though their Belfast 
College is already, we believe, fairly, if not fully provided 
for. There can be no manner of question that it is not 
fair to leave the Roman Catholics to the rather hap-hazard 
provision afforded by the open bursaries and fellowships 
in the Royal University, and quite destitute of the rich 
academic appointments of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
yet to expect their students to attain a scholarship 
as ripe and elaborate as that of the students of 
Trinity College, Dublin. That is an injustice which 
should certainly be removed, and the sooner it is 
removed, the better it will be for all parties in the State. 
But it is simply impossible that it should be removed 
unless both the leaders of Opposition and one or two leaders 
amongst the Ulster Conservatives are willing to stir in the 
matter. The Government cannot afford to alienate their best 
friends for a secondary matter of this kind; and though 
we earnestly desire to see the difficulty settled, and settled 
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: i rise to any fierce party fights, we feel 
— eo yo be settled a i Gladstone and 
no ho r the leading Ulster Conservatives will lend their 
some The would be wise to be magnanimous. But in 
nah polities neither wisdom nor magnanimity seems 


generally to prevail. 





THE NEW COUNCIL OF WAR. 
do not suppose that many of our readers will 


W eee the extremely important debate in the 
Commons on Friday week about the reorganisation of the 


mittee of the kind can be as efficient as the individual of 
capacity and knowledge, nor can it possess equal rapidity 
and energy of decision. The mere fact that a Committee 
must discuss within itself seriously weakens its powers, 
and will probably be found, as in a council of war on 
the field, to reduce its willingness to do audacious things. 
A council of war decided against fighting at Plassey, and 
we see no reason why a knot of statesmen, advised by 
Generals and Admirals, should be more energetic than a 
knot of the officers themselves, whose discussions always 
end, at least in popular belief, in a recommendation, “ under 
the circumstances,” to retreat. Still, this is the nearest 





military and naval control, and perhaps it is better they 
should not. Except when excited by great events, during 
which it forms an instinctive judgment, sometimes of great 
value, the public is no more competent to organise an Army 
than it is to guide Foreign Affairs. It never does or can 
know enough, and its opinion lacks the necessary con- 
tinuousness. It must, if it wants a good Army, content 
itself with stating clearly what it does want, leaving the 
method of fulfilling its wishes to the chiefs of the 
State, who ought, on the question of organisation, 
to be as entirely devoid of party feeling as is the 
Army itself. It may, however, interest our readers 
to know that the debate shows the growth of a strong 
consensus of opinion as to the line the ultimate reform 
must take. All parties are unwilling to move in the 
essential reform, the abolition or transformation of the 
Command-in-Chief, until the Duke of Cambridge resigns, 
and he is holding on until the Duke of Connaught is ready ; 
but all parties agree that when the resignation occurs, 
the office must be either swept away—which would be 
greatly preferable, even if it had afterwards to be re-created 
under new conditions—or must be radically modified as to 
its status and its functions. As Lord Hartington put it, 
in his grave way, ‘no one would say that, when the office 
is vacated, it will be possible or desirable to appoint a suc- 
cessor to the actual position the present Commander-in- 
Chief occupies.” Absolute power as well as absolute 
responsibility must pass to the Parliamentary officer, 
and the Government is preparing the way for that 
strengthening of his position. Under the present, and 
as we think unfortunate, constitutional system, as the 
Secretary for War does not sit ex oficio in both Houses, 
the statesman holding that position has rarely any 
adequate professional knowledge, and may have none at 
all. He must be absolute, or there is no responsibility to 
Parliament; but he cannot be qualified, because he must 
be a politician. That is a preposterous state of affairs ; 
but when the ignorant govern the wise, many an absurdity 
must be tolerated and made the best of. The Government, 
therefore, fall back on the best compromise that opinion 
admits of. They propose that War affairs shall be managed 
by a Committee of the Cabinet, which will usually consist of 
the Secretary for War, the First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, and any other specially qualified 
Cabinet Ministers. This Committee will be a true Council 
of War; it will be advised and informed, but not controlled, 
by all the military and naval ability existing in the Depart- 
ments, whose chiefs will constantly be invited to attend its 
meetings; its decisions will be final, and they will be re- 
corded for the benefit of its successors. Its orders will go 
forth as Cabinet decisions, and will be irresistible by any 
authority, even that of the Commander-in-Chief as he is 
now. It is one thing to fight the Secretary for War, who 
is individual, and may even be sworn at, and another to 
fight the impersonal Government of the country, which 
cannot be threatened or turned from its policy except by 
Parliament itself. Such a Committee, once well informed 
and in full touch with both professions, will be as competent, 
at all events, as the Admiralty—which cannot be fairly 
called unsuccessful—will preserve harmony between the two 
Services, now apt to jar and be jealous; and at the same 
time, being composed of Ministers, will be just .as 
responsible as the Cabinet itself, which, as it is, trusts 
almost everything in the nature of action to Cabinet 
Committees. 

We look upon this innovation as the key-stone of any 
future reform. It provides us, in the shape of a Standing 
Committee changing only with the Government, and 
embedded in the responsible Cabinet, with a supreme War 
authority, a substitute for the King who, under one title 
or another, rules the forces in every fighting Continental 
State. Itis not, we admit, a perfect substitute. No Com- 


approach to a perfect scheme that we can get in England ; 
it is in full accordance with our customary political ways ; 
and we suppose that if the soldier of genius appeared, he 
would, in one way or another, master the Committee. We 
have in it a supreme authority, and the next important 
thing is to let it exercise that authority at discretion, 
without either too much friction with other authorities, or 
with parties in Parliament. For that end, the first 
necessity is that there should be no Commander-in- 
Chief of the present kind, no Royal person holding office 
by patent, and in truth, however the fact may be 
covered up, representing the Crown in the Army as 
| against the Administration. How he should be replaced is 
a minor matter, whether by an officer holding office, as Sir 
|G. Trevelyan advises, only for five years, or by a Council 
| of heads of the military departments, as the Government 
seems to wish, or by such a Council with a Chief of the 
| Staff at its head, as we understand Sir E. Hamley to 
| recommend, is a question to be left to the War Committee 
| itself, the first use of which should be to create the 
| organisation it deems likely to be most effective. We do 
| not like Councils without heads, and want to leave room 
| for a Carnot if we should ever get him; but the first 
necessity is a system which the Committee will approve 
and will work with heartily, and that can be secured only 
by permitting its members, subject of course to the general 
approval of Parliament, to frame it for themselves. We 
find it hard, for example, to believe in a Board of Promo- 
tions, which most of the speakers in the debate seem 
heartily to like. We hardly see how an Army, which, 
though it is a machine, is a machine with a soul in 
it, is to be governed, if those who are responsible for 
discipline and efficiency are not also the dispensers of 
patronage, and fancy that any Board will be too blind to 
that habit of succeeding which, after all that can be said, 
is the highest conceivable qualification in a leader of men. 
Armies want the commander who conquers, not the com- 
mander who is the best officer, and the man whom the men 
confide in is often a better General than men with three 
times his equipment either in experience or mind. Never- 
theless, if the Committee, knowing all the facts, desires 
its Board of Promotions, let it have it, or anything 
else whatever which it is prepared to defend as essential 
to successful military mechanism. What we fear is not 
that its ideas should be bad, but that ideas should be forced 
on it from without, under the pressure of which it will 
work unwillingly and without consciousness of true 
responsibility. If it can but be let alone, and freed from 
the hampering resistance engendered by the existence of a 
Royal Commander-in-Chief, it will in the end give us a 
working Army, as the Admiralty has given us a working 
Navy. That body, too, is open to any amount of 
criticism. The ship that was governed as we govern the 
Fleet would infallibly either founder or fly; but still, we 
have the best Fleet in the world, and it does not run away. 
The truth is, the people know how to work with cumbrous 
machinery, and, not being logical, bear patiently with the 
illogical character of many of their arrangements. Only, 
let it be observed, ““ My Lords” at the Admiralty are not 
hampered and worried by a Lord High Admiral, the extent 
of whose powers is undefinable, and who owes his authority 
to an entirely different and practically almost irresponsible 
source. 

It is right to add, as we make so much of the character 
of the central authority, that many most successful armies 
have been organised, and even led, by committees. They 
are never in front, but they are very often there. A 
conquering General or a King who has triumphed may be 
absolute, and in rare cases, like Marlborough’s, Napoleon’s, 
or Clive’s, may draw his inspiration solely from within ; 
but the usual King or General is, after all, only 


He 





| chairman and mouthpiece of a small committee. 
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is compelled to consult, and does consult, his great 
officers; and though he finally decides, as a strong 
4 Secretary for War would decide, still his decision is 
| often in favour of their opinion. The incapacity of com- 
mittees for action has been so strikingly demonstrated on 
occasion, that their necessary or usual incapacity is a little 
too readily assumed. Cabinet government is not of necessity 
a weak system, and Cabinets must act, and act in a hurry 
too, on the most serious occasions. That the Aulic Council 
ruined Austria, is an axiom with historians; but they do 
not venture to argue that Venice was unwisely guided by 
the Council of Ten. Our War Committee is to be small, 
is to be secret when actually deciding, and it may display an 
unexpected amount of the energy which is the only requisite 
for war in which we should expect it to be lacking. 








THE JUDGES’ OPINION UPON CHILD-MURDER. 


WwW. trust that every philanthropist in the country 
addicted to the belief that all people are instinc- 
tively good, and that their goodness only needs to be 
“brought out,” has read the evidence offered before the 
Lords’ Committee on Child-Murder by Mr. Justice Day 
and Mr. Justice Wills. They are both experienced Judges 
in criminal affairs, both men with a certain hardness of 
head and indisposition alike to sentiment and to exaggera- 
tion ; and both agree that, in their experience, child-murder 
is frightfully common. They do not think, differing in 
this from many medical witnesses, that it is solely due 
to the insurance of infants, but believe that the children 
are killed from many motives, weariness of them being one, 
and sheer cruelty another; that, in fact, natural affection, 
so far from being universal, is in some persons totally 
wanting. “I cannot but believe,” said Mr. Justice 
Wills, “ that there are thousands of mothers in England 
who would murder their children for half-a-crown.” 
This evidence, be it remembered, is not exceptional, 
and is, indeed, only noticeable amid the mass of evidence 
now being produced before the Lords, from the speakers’ 
judicial habit of mind, and the fact that their opinions are 
founded, not on hearsay, or even on official reports, but on 
testimony delivered on oath in their own Courts. Now, 
what is the remedy for that state of things? Clearly the 
mere prohibition of insurance, even if it is made effectual 
by penal enactments, will be but a partial one, will only 
remove one of the temptations to murder, and that not 
the most important. Impatience of the worry of children, 
which is incurable, is at least as great an incentive to the 
most cruel of crimes. Clearly, also, no external method of 
prevention is of any avail whatever. Under no possible 
system of police, however elaborate, could all working 
mothers in England be watched in order to make 
certain that they should not murder their own children. 
We could, perhaps, prevent their eating them, or 
burying them secretly, for children can be counted ; 
but their killing them is not preventable. There are 
a hundred methods of accomplishing the end without 
the use of weapons or strangulation,—from the practice 
of “overlaying,” which even doctors cannot prove 
to be wilful, to murder by over-feeding, under-feeding, 
and deliberate exposure to infectious disorders, cold, or 
malarious atmosphere. The terribly rough but effective 
method we have adopted in Rajpootana, under which 
every tribe is fined if its children do not survive in a 
definite statistical proportion, would never be tolerated 
here, and is, in truth, only just in a peculiar condition 
of society. There is, in fact, no defence for young 
children, and can be none except the mother’s feeling for 
them ; and when that is absent, or has been changed into 
abhorrence, they must, as far as society can help it, just 

die at their mothers’ discretion. The only cure worth 
anything is a change in the women’s hearts ; and we can no 
more produce that by laws, or regulations about Insurance 

Societies, than we can produce it by writing articles in half- 
crown magazines. Preachers, and more especially preachers 
who are still able to believe in a material hell, can do some- 
thing, if only by rousing instinctive terror, and priests 
who demand confession can do something more; but 
philanthropists of the law-trusting kind can do nothing, 
unless, indeed, they are willing to try the ruinous ex- 

fF periment—ruinous to society, we mean, not to people’s 

i pockets—of setting up Foundling Hospitals upon the 
largest scale. That might abate the murders perhaps, at 


a 
impairing in all the sense of a natural obligation exist 
in parents for the maintenance and training of the, 
children while still young. That detestable plan exceptag 
however, there is no external remedy or hope of remedy 
We may strengthen the laws for ever, but still we cua 
make child-murder in a mother a crime too dangeroys 
to commit. We cannot hang on suspicion ; and the ye 
doctors admit that in hundreds of cases, though they ar 
morally certain, they can produce no evidence which a jury 
of average intelligence would accept as final. 

It is the old truth which the Churches h.we for centuries 
been endeavouring to enforce, and which the intellectual 
nowadays think they have advanced beyond. Men and 
women are not all good, or even moderately well inclined 
Millions of them are desperately bad, utterly callous, g 
rotten with selfishness that they would burn a city to warm 
their hands, or destroy humanity if only they themselves 
might in consequence be comfortable and at ease. Society 
only exists because it is strong enough, if such people give 
way to their instincts, to make them acutely uncom. 
fortable,—exists, that is, because it can inflict punishment 
of one kind or another, severe enough to be dreaded and 
carefully avoided. In cases like this of child-murder, 
where punishment, owing to defective evidence, must be 
absent or uncertain, it is absolutely powerless, except to 
compel the criminals to be careful, and to lie with a little 
more art. There is nothing to be hoped from the “ pro. 
gress of society,” for that, though it increases intelligence, 
increases selfishness in a greater ratio; so that it is 
probable that in the old, thinly scattered peasant popu. 
lation, child-murder, except to conceal shame—a different 
though a grave offence, far graver than juries acknow. 
ledge—was by comparison most rare. Natural instinct, 
the storgé of which sentimentalists rave—and which 
no doubt exists in millions—is in other millions as 
absent as it is in those Hindoo tribes which for 
ages past have murdered half their female children, 
in order to avoid the expense attendant on the 
marriage ceremonials at their early weddings. There is, 
in fact, no effectual remedy to be even hoped for, except 
in a change in the hearts of men, which no legislation will 
secure, and the possibility of which half the philanthropists 
of the country would deride as the dream of pessimists who 
a see that man, if he only has the vote, is naturally 
good. 

That is no reason we should not legislate. Dr. Magee is 
perfectly right about that. The duty of those who rule is to 
secure justice so far as they are able, and without reference to 
any certainty whether the ability is complete, or even exists 
at all. To prohibit insurance on little children, or confine its 
payment to the doctor or undertaker, who have no interest 
in killing them, may save a few of them, and if it will, we 
are bound to make that the law. More prosecutions by 
the public authorities when the evidence approaches 
sufficiency, may save a few more; for though convictions 
will not be obtained, the opinion of the majority weighs 
heavily, and the majority even of those as poor and as 
wearied as the guilty, are still upon this subject uncor- 
rupted. And, finally, we may, in the few cases where full 
evidence is procurable, compel the Judges to treat the 
offence, in specially cruel cases, as deliberate murder, 
and inflict the only sentence which such mothers fear,—they 
care nothing at all about a well-fed life at the wash-tub, 
which is what penal servitude means for them. These things 
we can do, and they are required of us not only by “ civilisa- 
tion,” but by conscience. But we may make up our minds 
that when we have done them, they will be insufficient, 
and that child-murder will stop when men and women are 
better, and not one minute before. There are limits upon 
the efficiency of the most far-reaching legislation, and one 
of them is that the care of children cannot be fully enforced 
by law upon parents, especially mothers, who have lost or 
never possessed the natural human instiuct. Such mothers 
exist in thousands, for the world is not so good as the 
philanthropists dream. 





THE PROSPECTS OF RELIGIOUS PEACE. 


Niger delay in the delivery of the judgment in the case 
of the Bishop of Lincoln at least secures to the 
Church an interval of ritual peace. While the points in 
which the Bishop is alleged to be an offender are still in 
dispute, the Church Association are content to leave other 





the price of destroying chastity among the lowest, and 





cases alone. We are assured, however, that this is only a 
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‘1 the storm; that as soon as the trial has been con- 
vied the Association will resume their great = of 
purging the Church of England from the leaven of Ritua “em ; 
that there is abundance of money in the background— 
£100,000, say some—out of which to pay the costs; that the 
barrier of the Episcopal veto will somehow be broken 
down, and the long-delayed fruit of many prosecutions 
be at last reaped. That the Church Association have the 
will to bring all this about, we can very well believe. They 
have at once the ignorance and the courage of their con- 
victions. They do not know that their success would mean 
the disruption and Disestablishment of the Church of 
England, and they would not care if they did know it. 
They have the strength that an extreme section of a 
party commonly derives from being able to drag the 
moderate section along with it. Probably the number of 
Evangelicals who really sympathise with the Church 
Association is very small. Probably also, if it were 
known how small it is, the influence of the Church 
Association would count for very little. It is powerful 
because it is supposed to represent a large body of religious 
opinion. It is supposed to represent a large body of 
religious opinion because so many moderate Evangelicals 
are too timid or too indolent openly to dissociate them- 
selves from its proceedings. From this point of view, 
therefore, the prospects of religious peace are exceedingly 
discouraging. The issue seems to be in the hands of a 
body of which it may truly be said that, when we speak to 
them of peace, they make them ready to battle. 

Two movements have been made, or, more accurately, 
have been talked of, in a contrary direction,—one known 
as Churchmen in Council, the other associated with the 
Dean of Peterborough. The former of these must be 
credited with the best possible intentions. Its aim is to 
obtain the express legalisation of alternative ritual uses. 
Convocation is to frame a rubric specifying a maximum 
and minimum of ceremonial, and this rubric is to lie on the 
table of both Houses for a specified time, and to become 
law if no one objects to it. We have nothing to say against 
this scheme, except on the score of impracticability. Let 
it be granted that Convocation has passed the rubric in 


question, and that it is safely lodged on the table of the | 


House of Commons, is it so certain as Churchmen in Council 
seem to believe, that nothing would be heard by way of objec- 
tion? We believe that nearly the whole Liberal Opposition 
would be in arms against it. They would see in it—fairly or 
unfairly—a design to retain for the Church the privileges 
without the drawbacks of Establishment, and we are by 
no means sure that a contingent of Low Church Con- 


servatives would not follow them into the lobby. That is | 


enough in itself to defeat the scheme. There is not time 
at present to carry any resolutely opposed measure which 
has not the full strength of the Government at its back. 
It was this conviction that made us prefer the Dean of 
Peterborough’s scheme. No doubt this too would have 
needed Parliamentary sanction of a sort. But it would 
have been a very different sort. The Bill which would 
have been presented would not have contained any new 
rubrics. It would simply have recited that doubts had 
arisen touching the meaning of certain rubrics, and have 
enacted that till these doubts were removed by legislation, 
no man should be prosecuted on account of any of the 
ritual practices dealt with by such specified judgments. 
We believe that if the Church of England were pretty 
well agreed that such a suspensory Bill ought to be passed, 
there would be not much difficulty in passing it. Its 
merit would be that it would decide nothing. It would 
put on one side the question which of the two inter- 
pretations is the right one, and simply provide that 
for the present both should be tolerated. Unfortu- 
nately, a proposal which eminently deserved the favour- 
able consideration of the Evangelical party failed to 
obtain any consideration at all. The men who had 
talked about their desire to live at peace with their 
brethren, and their readiness to tolerate ritual divergence, 
stood aloof when a plain way of getting what they pro- 
fessed to want was presented to them. The most hopeful 
project for restoring peace to the Church was allowed to 
die for want of a helping hand. 

As nothing seems likely to come of appealing to the 
good sense or the love of peace of the Evangelical party, 
our eyes naturally turn in another direction. Is 
anything to be hoped from the judgment of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the Lincoln case? Directly, 


and in the first instance, perhaps nothing. No doubt, 
if the judgment of the Court went against the Bishop 
of Lincoln on all points, this particular litigation would 
be closed. The Bishop of Lincoln would not appeal, 
and the promoters of the suit would be satisfied. But 
though this particular litigation would be closed, no one 
can suppose that the interests of peace would be served in 
the long-run. No suit, no amount of suits, can alter the 
fact that what the Church of England needs at this 
moment is ritual toleration,—liberty, that is, to express in 
outward act the different theories of worship which find a 
home within her borders; and ritual toleration would not 
be promoted by a comprehensive condemnation of all the 
practices with which the Bishop of Lincoln stands charged. 
On the other hand, if the judgment of the Court goes in 
favour of the Bishop upon so much as one point, it is 
understood to be the intention of the Church Association 
to appeal to the Judicial Committee. What are the chances 
of peace if this happens? On the whole, we are inclined 
to think, they are favourable. Even if the Bishop of 
Lincoln is not represented there by counsel, the points at 
issue have been argued in the Court of the Archbishop 
with a wealth of learning and illustration which seems to 
have left nothing untouched; and we may be sure 
that the judgment of the Archbishop will in itself 
be a very exhaustive and weighty document. Con- 
sequently, the Judicial Committee will have the case 
presented to them in a very different way from any in 
which it has been presented to them hitherto, and we may 
fairly hope that somewhere in this vast array of new 
matter, or under some of the new lights thrown upon the 
old matter, they may see ground for confirming the Arch- 
bishop’s judgment. So far as considerations of policy are 
allowed to come in—and we have always felt that where 
the relations of the civil and the spiritual power in an 
Established Church are concerned, the Supreme Temporal 
Court cannot and ought not wholly to exclude such con- 
siderations—there can be little doubt that they will poimt 
| to avoiding anything that may entail a conflict between the 
| State and the Church. What may have been supposed to 
'make for peace twenty years ago has been shown by 
melancholy experience to make for the very opposite of 
peace. Thus the Court will approach the questions it has 
to decide in a different spirit from that in which it 
approached them in former suits; and in matter so 
obscure and so open to different interpretations as the 
history of Anglican Ritual, the spirit which animates the 
Court counts for a good deal. 

We know, of course, that some of the most disputed 
points of ceremonial—vestments, for example, and the use 
of incense—are not touched in the present case. The Arch- 
bishop’s judgment might be wholly in favour of the 
Bishop, and might be confirmed on all points by the Privy 
ever and yet a clergyman might be deprived of his 

living for wearing a chasuble or swinging a censer. But if 
it were seen that the Judicial Committee is open to new 
arguments, and willing to consider whether old arguments 
may not gain fresh force from new evidence, some occasion 
would probably be found on which the ritual questions not 
decided in the Lincoln case might again be argued before 
them. There would be difficulties, no doubt, in bringing 
the defendants before the Court; but in view of the great 
gain to be derived from the discovery of a modus vivendi 
between the two parties in the Church, some way of getting 
over them would be discovered. 








THE ARGENTINE CRISIS. 


—"7 latest reports from both the Argentine and the 

Uruguayan Republics have not been pleasant reading 
for the many English people who are interested in the 
welfare of both countries; but exaggerated accounts of the 
situation certainly will not help matters either here or 
there; and there seems to be a tendency to put analarming 
construction upon every telegram that is received. Last 
week it was reported that the National Bank of Buenos 
Ayres had suspended payment. As the National Bank 
means very much the same to the Republic as the Bank 
of England does to us at home, its failure, were such a 
thing within the range of possibility, would be the con- 
fessed bankruptcy of the country. Things have not yet 
arrived at a stage so bad as that, nor indeed are they likely to 
| do so; still, it would seem, even from what has actually taken 
| place, that they are far from satisfactory. The quarterly pay- 
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ment of the dividends had already been suspended, and Dr. 
Pacheco, the Chairman, would not have announced their 
postponement were he certain of being able to fulfil to their 
fullest extent the Bank’s obligations to its shareholders. The 
delay that he claims should, however, be sufficient to enable 
the Bank to recover itself without any help from the Govern- 
ment, and to arrange its future transactions on a more 
stable basis. It has been an open secret in Buenos Ayres 
for some time past that the management of the Bank left 
much to be desired, and that a change in its personnel 
was more necessary than a change in the Ministry of 
Finance. It would appear, however, that Dr. Pacheco 
is too strongly entrenched in his position to be turned 
out; for the last Minister of Finance, Sefior Uriburu, 
failed in the attempt to oust him, and resigned his port- 
folio in consequence. Undoubtedly the National Govern- 
ment cannot do without Dr. Pacheco, for reasons of 
their own; but it is not less certain that neither the 
Government nor Dr. Pacheco will be able to withstand the 
determination of the public to have the affairs of its Bank 
explained and reformed ; and the delay in the payment of 
the shareholders’ dividends is the inevitable first step, and 
the best guarantee that the reformation will really take 
lace. 

As to the National Bank of Monte Video, the suspension 
of specie payments only means that the Uruguayan 
Government have been obliged to do what the Argentine 
Government did some five years ago in the matter of “ forced 


currency.” And they have an excuse which the latter 
had not. The high premium on gold in Buenos Ayres 


must inevitably affect the neighbouring Republic. The 
cash reserve of the National Bank, one-quarter of its 
issue, should have been, and was, quite sufficient to all 
ordinary intents and purposes. But a sudden and unnatural 
wish to convert its notes into gold was created partly by a 
spirit of speculation among holders who hoped to profit by 
the fluctuations in the price of gold in Buenos Ayres, and 
partly by a sense of insecurity among others, who feared 
that what happened in Buenos Ayres might also happen at 
Monte Video. For this draw upon their cash reserve the Bank 
managers were naturally unprepared, and one can hardly 
see what other course the Government could have taken 
to stop it. There is no reason why the paper currency 
of the country should be depreciated as long as the 
credit of the country remains unshaken, and as yet no 
sufficient reasons have been adduced for shaking it: the 
Uruguayan paper dollar will probably continue to bear 
the same relation to the Argentine paper dollar as the 
gold dollar does. 

It is certainly rather curious that in the case of both 
Banks the news should have been sent in the most alarming 
form and without sufficient explanation, and it is rather 
suggestive of a wish to make the worst of the present 
crisis. It would be absurd to pretend that the general 
state of affairs, financially speaking, in the Argentine 
Republic is not unsatisfactory. But, on the other hand, 
no one who knew the country could have been unprepared 
for the financial crisis that it is now passing through, or 
can have any doubts to-day of its capacity to pass through 
its temporary embarrassments. Ten years ago, the 
country was one of great natural wealth and resources, 
but without any machinery for turning those resources 
to good account. Since then, the necessary machinery 
has been acquired, but as there has not yet been 
time to use it, it has not helped towards paying for its 
own construction. The magnitude of this machinery 
was out of all proportion to the actual revenue of the 
country, though there was every reason to believe that the 
revenues would be so enormously increased by it that the 
cost of its construction would be paid over and again. 
Harbour works were instituted at Buenos Ayres and at 
Ensenada; drainage and waterworks for the City of 
Buenos Ayres; railways were run out in every direction ; 
every separate province launched out into public works on 
its own account. The way of borrowing was made easy 
for them, and they profited by the opportunity. Unfor- 
tunately, the guarantees of the railways had to be paid, 
and the interest of the money spent on other public 
works ; and neither the other public works nor the rail- 
ways brought any immediate return which might help 
towards such payments. As neither drainage, water- 
works, docks, nor harbours are yet completed, it is 
impossible that they should. In addition to this, the 
country had to provide labour. Free emigration, at the rate 








of over one hundred thousand emigrants a year, and the 
support of the emigrants, will cost a country each year as 
much as a standing army of the same number. In the 
same way as the works which they helped to construct 
these emigrants, considerably more than half-a-million jy 
number, have not yet had time to pay back their adopted 
country. Give them a little more time, and they will do 
more than that. Already the wheat-fields of the Provineg 
of Santa Fé have converted the town of Rosario from qa 
village into a second Liverpool; sheep and cattle cover the 
most remote lands of the Republic; and, what is more 
important, a hard-working and thrifty element has been 
added to the population, people who thoroughly under. 
stand how their own interests are bound up in the 
prosperity and credit of the country. Year by year 
the wealth of the country increases, and the intel. 
ligence and capacity to administer that wealth increase 
with it. 

That the present state of affairs has been aggravated by 
maladministration on the part of the Government, cannot 
be denied. That was almost as inevitable as the other 
and more natural cause. It is also possible that the 
present President of the Republic has surpassed his 
predecessors in his readiness to postpone national to 
private interests and hopes. When an obscure provincial 
lawyer from Cordova has been placed in the chief seat of 
power, he is obliged by the force of circumstances to pro- 
vide largely for the Cordovese friends who put him there; 
and while helping them, he is strongly tempted also to 
help himself. It is the form of the Constitution rather than 
the character of the people that makes honesty so difficult 
in high places. The same forces that tended towards 
making politics a disreputable profession in the United 
States exist also in the South-American Republics; 
but the healthy public opinion which has done so 
much to reform the one, is already growing up for 
the reformation of the others. The scandal of the 
shameless peculations that were practised in the Customs 
of Buenos Ayres is never likely to be repeated: it 
would hardly be an exaggeration to say that in that one 
item alone the public revenue was defrauded of nearly 
a million a year. Another fraud, more ingenious in 
character, has also come to an end,—that of the sham 
colony. The man who owned a large tract of land, almost 
valueless on account of its distance from any inhabited 
part, could turn it to good account by this means, provided 
always that he had interest or friends among the Govern- 
ment or Bank officials. A sham survey of the land, a 
sham map, and the signature of a Government official, 
converted a piece of barren wilderness into a centro- 
agricola, the centre of an agricultural colony, upon the 
strength of which the happy owner could borrow half 
the imaginary value, or five times the actual value, of 
the land, from the State Bank, for the ostensible purpose of 
its advancement. As a rule, the colony did not advance 
further than its map,—and the owner spent the money at 
the Paris Exhibition. It is a sad truth that the Argentine 
people themselves, the natives of the country, are not the 
worst offenders ; the example of commercial morality set 
them by foreigners is deplorable. It is also a sad fact that the 
Spanish population show little or no capacity for managing 
their own business matters. The Western Railway, formerly 
the property of the Provincial Government of Buenos Ayres, 
and under its direct management, runs through some of 
the richest and most thickly populated land of that pro- 
vince, and yet, so far from being the most prosperous line 
of the country, it represented a dead loss. The Southern 
Railway, under far more unfavourable conditions, but 
owned and managed by an English Company, has been 
for its shareholders a brilliant success. The Western 
Railway has now passed into English hands, and will 
succeed. Every enterprise of the country will by degrees 
probably pass into foreign hands and be controlled by 
foreign management, and the country will prosper by the 
change. By degrees, but more slowly, the government, 
without changing externally a single feature, will also pass 
into the hands of the foreigner, and the Argentine citizen 
will be the happier for the change. At the present moment, 
the crisis that the country is passing through partakes 
much more of the character of a temporary embarrass- 
ment than an impending disaster; and those who are 
really interested in its welfare would do well to remember 
that it is only now arriving at its full strength, and a 
position in which it can fulfil its promises. 
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—————————— 
MR. SPURGEON ON SICKNESS. 


T is probable that Mr. Spurgeon would maintain that we 
left out of consideration that of which he was thinking 
most when we last week contested his view that sickness, 
and especially pain, has any intrinsically “ mellowing effect 
upon the mind. He would say that we had limited our view 
to the natural effect of sickness, and especially of pain, and 
excluded the spiritual effect of it on the will which submits 
to it because it is the appointment of God. He might perhaps 
fairly assert that that which mellowed Fénélon would not pro- 
bably have mellowed Goethe, that that which mellowed Isaiah 
did not exactly mellow Samuel. Was not this what Bacon 
meant when he said that “Prosperity is the blessing of the 
Old Testament, Adversity is the blessing of the New, which 
assureth the greater benediction and the clearer revelation of 
God’s favour. Yet even in the Old Testament, if you listen to 
David’s harp, you shall hear as many hearse-like airs as 
carols; and the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath laboured 
more in describing the afflictions of Job than the felicities 
of Solomon.” There is a very great difference between 
the natural and the supernatural aspect of sickness, and 
even of such sufferings as “rheumatism,” which seem 
to occupy the whole attention of the soul without lifting 
it to any higher level. Surely it cannot be said with 
truth that twinges of constant pain “mellow” the nature as 
the sun mellows a fruit. Their natural effect assuredly is not 
to soften and ripen, so muchas to harden and to sour a nature 
which merely acquiesces in such pangs, just as it acquiesces 
in that which elicits and exercises the physical and intellectual 
energies. For pain, especially pain of this kind, does not 
elicit and exercise either the moral or intellectual energies, 
unless it is made the subject of a distinct inward treatment, a 
treatment which more or less reverses the natural effect which 
such pangs produce, just as a father’s or mother’s affection 
reverses the effect which the sufferings borne by either of them 
for the sake of their child would produce on a purely selfish 
being, transforming a source of irritation and dislike into 
a source of joyful self-sacrifice. Now, it is quite true, 
we think, that while the natural effect of such pangs as 
those of rheumatism is purely souring, and sets up a permanent 
discord in the mind, a chronic peevishness and irritability, the 
effect of even apparently superfluous pain borne from a truly 
spiritual motive is to “mellow” and sweeten the character, 
ripening it a great deal more than serene enjoyment 
itself. Just as it is found, we believe, that the electric light 
ripens vegetation and fruit far faster than the light of the sun 
itself, so the love which conquers pain ripens the moral and 
spiritual nature of man far faster than the love which is all 
joy and happiness; it has gone through some transcendental 
change in passing from a glad to a sad phase, and in so testing, 
as it were, its own truth and reality, a change that gives it an 
altogether different and more searching effect on the inward life. 
This is what is meant, we suppose, by what is called the “ chas- 
tening” effect of suffering ; it strains out the large element of 
selfishness in all human affection, and transforms it into 
an influence of pure disinterestedness that hopes for nothing 
again. Dr. Martineau has said somewhere that those who 
always find themselves “best when they are happiest, are 
infected with the fever of self.” Well, for that matter, every- 
body is infected with the fever of self, and no doubt it is 
much easier to be agreeable to your fellow-creatures when you 
are happy yourself, than it is when you are wretched or 
quivering with what we ventured last week to call the pre- 
posterous tortures of toothache. But whoever has managed 
to think for others and to keep a cheerful countenance while 
subject to those preposterous tortures, has, we venture to say, 
ripened and “ mellowed ” his nature more than he ever did by 
kindness exercised towards others in his most genial and 
sunny mood. It is not merely that it is a far greater effort 
to be pleasant when you are suffering than when you are 
happy, just as it is a greater effort to run a race when you are 
handicapped than to run it without carrying any weight. If 
that were all, the amount of the effort, the heave of the will, 
would measure the chastening of the nature. But that is not 
so. It is not the strongest-willed mothers who are most 
mellowed by the sacrifices they make for their children, but the 
most loving. Of course the effort of will is essential where it 
it is needed, as it generally will be more or less; but it does 
not cover anything like the whole significance of what is 





meant by the chastening effect of pain. It is the growth of 
the habit of self-forgetfulness in spite of those preposterous 
tortures which render self-forgetfulness so difficult, which is 
at the heart of the good effected. If you can forget yourself 
in a toothache in spite of those violent reminders of the 
misery which has taken possession of you and concentrated 
all your conscious life upon a single centre of humiliating tor- 
ture, you have an altogether new confidence in the feeling 
which enables you to forget yourself. It takes an exalted 
form in your mind; it is no longer a mere vehement impulse, 
but a “chastened” feeling, a feeling in the depth and truth 
of which you thenceforward acquire a new confidence. 


And is not that sort of confidence,—not self-confidence, but 
a calm confidence in the reality and truthfulness of the higher 
spirit that is in one,—the main secret of what is meant by 
“mellowness” of character. Clough, in one of his earlier 
and more morbid poems, speaks of “seeking in vain, in all my 
store, one feeling based on truth.” And certainly one who is 
in that state of mind can never show any trace of mellowness 
of character, even though it be a wholly morbid and unreal 
state of mind which searches, and searches apparently in vain, 
for such a foundation of truth. But once let a man come to 
the full knowledge that this is not so, that though the credit 
is in no way due to him, yet the constituents of his nature are 
really solid and worth something, that they survive the clamour 
of tortured senses and the irritability of selfish cravings and 
the rebellions of peevish pride, and his nature will soon show 
evidence of that mellowness of which we suppose that Mr. 
Spurgeon spoke, a kind of serenity, namely, which belongs to 
those only who know that, be their shortcomings what they 
may, God has not deserted them, and is slowly making 
something of them in spite of all their failures and their 
shallowness. 

There is something mellowing, too, in a conviction which 
can hardly be produced without the experience of a good deal 
of pain, though it is, of course, very far indeed from being 
generally produced by that experience,—the conviction, namely, 
that there is nothing more shocking or unnatural in one’s own 
sufferings than in those of any other person; that in suffering 
one merely enters into the general lot of mortals; and that to 
mutiny under it,—as Marie Bashkirtseff, for example, did 
when she heard that she was attacked by consumption, “ It is 
I, O God, I! I!! I!!!”—is the mark of a mind which has not 
in the least taken in its true position in the universe, and that 
absurdly claims special exemption from suffering on the score 
of special and extraordinary merits. To be able to look at 
what happens to oneself as if it happened to some one else, 
and not to lavish any excessive pity on oneself, is certainly a 
step towards genial ripeness and mellowness of nature; and 
it cannot usually be taken without a good deal of habituation 
to suffering, a good deal of discipline in the art of watching 
and appreciating one’s own unreasonableness with the calm 
eye of spiritual reason. Indeed, there is something in those 
who have dwelt most earnestly on the religious aspects of life 
which seems to need this mellowing even more than the natures 
of the “dim, common populations ” need it. For, having 
learnt to dwell on the special purposes of Providence for 
themselves, they are very apt to interpret these purposes with 
a certain moral egotism that misreads the proportions of life, 
and attaches far too much significance to the lessons they 
have grasped, and too little to those which they have never 
learnt at all. And there is nothing which weeds out this 
egotism more effectually than the willing, courageous suffering 
of common and trivial forms of pain which excite no special 
sympathy in others, but are on that account all the harder to 
endure with a submissive, as distinguished from a proud and 
defiant, fortitude. In fact, we concede to Mr. Spurgeon that, 
though the merely natural effects of pain,—especially lingering 
and chronic kinds of pain like rheumatism,—are the least 
mellowing of all the experiences of human life, indeed the 
most souring and hardening, the effects of that kind of pain 
when accepted as coming from the will of divine love, and as 
giving us a fuller share in the hardships of the general human 
lot, are actually some of the most mellowing of human in- 
fluences, because they give us confidence in the reality of the 
higher part of our own nature, and yet extinguish, or at least 
greatly depress, the egotism of spiritual self-importance, and 
convince us that, however great may be our own weakness to 
bear it, pain may become, and often does become, a greater 
source of power than knowledge itself. 
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FORTUNE-TELLING IN DRAWING-ROOMS. 
T is necessary, we suppose, as well as right, to punish 
fortune-telling for money. One has always an idea, after 
reading the proceedings before the Magistrates, as if good 
powder and shot were being thrown away for nothing, and as 
if the progress of intelligence would of itself extinguish that 
particular variety of misdemeanour. We do not hang witches 
any longer, nobody can precisely say why, and the bumpkins 
who affirm, as they still do now and then, that Mother So-and- 
So has “ overlooked” their children or their pigs, receive no 
help from the Bench, beyond a sharp little lecture, which they 
do not understand, for their folly or their malice. Indeed, if 
they have stuck pins into Mother So-and-So on the faith of 
her witchhood, or have hunted her too malignantly, or have 
set fire to her black cat, they are fined, as if their offence had 
not been dictated by one of the most ancient of all beliefs. 
Still, a fortune-teller who takes money is a swindler, usually 
a conscious swindler, and fools must be protected against 
swindlers; while there is something to be said for the idea 
that the legal condemnation of folly helps to make it a 
little more rare. The men who passed the Act intended it, 
we fancy, not so much for the protection of servant-girls, 
curious about the complexion of their future lovers, as for the 
punishment of a kind of blasphemy closely connected with 
the worship of the Evil One; but still, the Act hurts no 
innocent person, and it does tend to check a particularly 
injurious kind of lying. We agree, however, with Mr. Corser, 
Magistrate for the North London Division, that the law is a 
little strained when it is used to punish a rate-paying Italian 
confectioner for keeping an automatic fortune-teller on his 
premises. The unlucky Mr. Bianchi, it appears, had a toy of 
the kind outside his shop, left there by some keen agent of an 
automatic-machine company. The passer-by pushed a penny 
into the slot, anda figure jumped out which pointed to some.one 
of a set of silly sentences, amidst which, however, there was 
one that would have enchanted Mr. Caine, “ Drop drinking 
spirits.” A constable thought this monstrous, and hauled 
the confectioner into Court, where, however, the Magistrate 
refused to punish him, unless, indeed, the Treasury, upon 
general principles, prosecuted the machine-makers. Until 
then, he only bound over the defendant to appear when called 
on, and dismissed him rejoicing, but, one would imagine, just 
a little mystified. In Naples, the cura would condemn that 
machine; but the Magistrate would have regarded it as a 
rather clever contrivance for obtaining pennies from the mob, 
while gratifying their incurable superstition. 

We should doubt if poor Mr. Bianchi intended any harm at 
all, and certainly to punish him would have been a little hard, 
while his betters are committing his offence unpunished every 
day. We do not know if the wealthy buy the automatic 
machine, but there never was a time when fortune-telling in 
drawing-rooms was so rife, or apparently so much believed in. 
Society rejects astrology altogether, not, we fancy, for St. 
Augustine’s unanswerable reasons, but because it so rarely 
sees or thinks of the stars; and it has got beyond dreams, 
which are supposed to be a result of indigestion, and to be 
curable by nitrate-of-silver pills, or it may be by nux vomica; 
and the drinkers of tea at 5 o’clock are in secret a little afraid 
of spiritualism, as likely to end some day in a possible 
appearance of ghosts; so they devote themselves to rather 
more inane forms of divination. Sometimes the inquirer’s 
fortune is foretold from her handwriting, which is compara- 
tively sensible, as there is in handwriting a little evidence of 
character, though not much, the slightest inaptitude of the 
fingers or defect of eyesight depriving the manuscript of all 
relation to the writer’s mind, as does also that writer’s resolve 
to write a conventional hand. The most resolute person we 
know writes a niggling scrawl, hardly legible, and indicative, if 
of anything, of weak indecision; while women with watery 
minds pour out those minds in manuscript which Lord 
Palmerston, who wrote a Circular Order commanding uncial 
English, would have pronounced perfection. Sometimes, 
again, revelation is sought from the lines on the forehead, not 
the bumps, mind—that is a separate folly—but the lines, for 
which the seekers might, if they knew anything about it, plead 
very ancient warrant. Priests who were wise or foolish ages 
before the Sibyl endeavoured to sell her books, convinced 
themselves that every man’s destiny was recorded by the fore- 
seeing powers upon his frontal bone, and dreamed that, if the 
spectator only pondered enough, he could discern his visitor’s 








fortune as clearly as his temper or his comparative inte}, 
gence. The drawing-room, however, knows nothing of that 

and only guesses by a rule which, one observes, favours the 
foreheads that ruck rather than the foreheads that are smooth, 

It is not a bad way, if both sexes are present, of making loye 
without being too explicit ; but it involves severe staring, ang 
severe staring is rude. Modern society would not be rude, 

even if it could stare into heaven; and divination by 
the forehead is therefore usually discarded in favour of 
divination by the hand. The gipsies are avenged for 
ages of ridicule and penalties, and palmistry is a rage, 

Everybody who has time to waste knows something of it, 

and there are regular adepts, ladies some of them, who 

make out of their proficiency regular, though, we fear, 
only temporary incomes. They tell first the inquirer’, 
character, about which they often make shrewd hits, eking 
out the result of attentive observation, or hints gathered 
within the room, by the use of certain common forms, in. 
vented, we imagine, for the behoof of those advertisers who 
promise full revelations of character for a shilling’s-worth of 
stamps. Some of these common forms are really very clever, 
their object being flattery in disguise, flattery not of the com. 
mon sort, but addressed to the foibles concealed in the majority 
of mankind. No man, for instance, is told that he is weak; 
but a great many are informed that they havea strength of pur. 
pose not suspected by their friends, or an inner hardness which 
may spring either from rectitude or selfishness. No woman 
is ever assured that she is spiteful; but she is often told that 
she usually acts under a sense of duty, and that she is even 
too affectionate,—a useful advertisement when it is read aloud. 
The character discussed, the fortune follows, and at this point 
the observer will often notice an odd peculiarity. The magician 
wishes only to make his or her prophecies definite, for it is 
only the definite which is impressive, and definiteness is quite 
safe, for nobody, however sceptical, can deny that any fortune 
is possible in the distant future. The inquirer may become 
rich, though she is poor; her lover may be dark, though 
she prefers blond people; and she may live to be ninety, 
though she looks so frail. If she does, and remembers 
the words used, the sibyl will shine in her memory as a 
prophetess; while if she does not, she and her friends 
will have forgotten the unfulfilled prediction. But the 
passion for guessing by rule is a very potent one, and occa- 
sionally, we more than suspect, masters the seer, who then 
becomes hopelessly inconsistent, the things he or she wisbes 
to predict getting mixed with the things which, according to 
the rule, ought to be predicted. It is desired to prophesy 
wealth, but the lines of the palm mean poverty, or the lines of 
the wrist—an extension of the art at which we fancy the for- 
gotten Hindoos, or fire-worshipping Chaldeans, who invented 
the whole business would have smiled—and so the prediction 
comes out as poverty, to be followed by unexpected good for- 
tune. It is a silly game, but not without its mischiefs. 
There is a kind of sceptical credulity which is most char- 
acteristic of our day, when people will believe anything 
except revelation, and think a wizard a far more likely being 
to exist than any sort of angel; and we fancy many a listener 
finds his or her judgment of character warped by an authori- 
tative dictum, uttered with a pretence of knowledge derived 
from something more to be trusted than experience. Pre- 
dictions, too, stick in the mind, and work their own fulfilment, 
sometimes with effects which are seriously injurious. The 
practice, too, though it would be folly to make too much of 
it, has undoubtedly one effect which on many minds is 
far from beneficial. It. develops that taste for the indulgence 
of weak wonder which of all intellectual foibles is the one 
that most enfeebles the character, prematurely debauching 
as it does the nobler instincts of reverence and faith. The 
fibre of the mind is weakened, and the “open inquirer” 
becomes liable to a mental disease which may be best described 
as imbecile credulity, credulity which is not faith, and is as 
impervious to evidence as water covered with a film of oil is 
impervious to air. The spiritualists, when they are sincere, 
at all events seek something worth seeking, concrete evidence 
of a future state, but the devotees of these methods of 
guessing have not even the excuse of an end. If they 
could see into the future, they would be in no way the 
gainers, for the very condition of its being the future 
is, that they can neither hurry nor retard, nor in any 
way alter it. It has been said by keen observers that one 
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- . cton of the approaching fall of a society is the rise in 
rag pss nm and auiiion at once; and though we are 
ea ssimists about England, where endless symptoms appear 
ge. are only skin-deep, it was certainly true before Rome 
fell, and before the Revolution engulfed the admirers of 


Cagliostro. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR: 
THE LITERARY POINT OF VIEW—MEANING IN MUSIC AND 
ART—THE NEW THEORY AND THE OLD. 

Ir is curious how many fine distinctions are made nowadays 
in ordinary thinking and conversation, which some time 
ago would have been considered only appropriate in philo- 
sophical discriminations of the nature of things: which shows, 
I suppose, either that we think more than before, at least 
that we think more about our thinking. One of these refine- 
ments is the identification of a literary point of view, which 
is natural to certain persons, but not general as it was once 
supposed to be. I was asked a little while ago if I liked 
music. The answer, which was a perhaps too matter-of-fact 
“Oh, yes,” was taken to be not quite satisfactory, and I 
was told that no doubt what I meant was that I liked 
music in a literary sense. It was a definition which 
perhaps would not have occurred to myself, but I recog- 
nised the truth of it: especially as after a time a friend 
of similar sentiments confided to me her ideas as to an 
impassioned duet which was being sung, in which a lady and 
gentleman declared to each other and the public their in- 
tense and ecstatic devotion to each other. ‘“ That ought 
to be sung by a pair of lovers,” my friend said, “and 
in a sacred seclusion of their own, where their rapture 
would have no profane auditors.” The lady who was singing 
concluded her song by pealing forth the words, “I love! 
I love!” in notes which made the air thrill, and brought 
down a torrent of «pplause. If she had sung these notes 
to the harmless monosyllables of “ fa-sol-la,” it would have 
been all the same to the true and initiated hearer. The 
words meant nothing either to singer or audience. There 
is something amazing, and also amusing, in the differ- 
ence. We, who smiled apart, enjoyed the song in our 
way, but langhed a little under our breath at the musical 
point of view. Indeed, carrying the distinctive difference to 
its root, the fact was that the addition of the human voice 
uttering words of any apparent meaning was to us an aid to 
comprehension, but to the others, none. Even the smile meant 
the addition of a meaning: towards scientific music faultlessly 
played upon any number of instruments, we should have been 
stonily respectful, but should have had no feeling on the 
subject, except a mingled one of awe, fatigue, and over- 
whelming wonder what all the rest of the world saw, or 
rather heard, in those bewildering complications of sound. 
I am not sure that it is not a higher consciousness than ours 
which thus derives pleasure, exquisite, I suppose, from the 
raptares it calls forth, from an art which is above meaning. 
My own sensations at a concert of the more elevated kind are, 
in fact, humbling. I love what I vulgarly call a tune, bat 
which might be more elegantly described as a piece of melody, 
whenever I hear it: when the human voice comes in, I am 
always interested, especially when I can hear “the words” 
(which, by-the-way, are usually not at all worth hearing). But 
when there is neither tune nor words, and it (the music) lasts 
very long, I generally take refuge in contemplation of the 
fiddlers. The fiddlers are often very interesting. Their faces 
are like a book. The way they caress or assault their instru- 
ments ; the fervour with which they twiddle in quick time ; the 
lingering, long notes that, with cheek almost touching the 
strings, and an air of pensive rapture, they lengthen out into 
a dying fall; the defiance with which they catch and click 
the sharp, emphatic note with a vigorous finger-nail,—their 
little ways altogether, the majesty of the leaders, the humility 
and meek submission of him who plays second, nay, third or 
fourth fiddle, are balm to the weary soul. It is highly attrac- 
tive, but it is not music. It is the instinctive resource of the 
listener whose mind is warped by the literary sense, and who 
prefers the play of human character and meaning to that of 
the most exquisite strings. 

The same distinction came out very forcibly the other day 
in that semi-religious chamber where the public is permitted 











to see the four great pictures of Mr. Burne-Jones. It is not, 
indeed, so awe inspiring as the hushed and solemn room in 
which Mr. Holman Hunt’s last picture, “The Triumph of the 
Innocents,” was shown, where the visitors stole about on 
tip-toe, and murmured their rapture in whispers; but still, it 
strikes the beholder as a sort of Chapel of Art, with an offer- 
tory to be made at the table where orders for engravings are 
received. It is wonderful to me how seriously our painters 
take themselves: if, indeed, it is not the picture-dealer who 
does it, whose motives are perhaps less elevated. We presume 
that it has been found to pay, which is, as everybody is aware, 
the final test of all things. But while we listen to the 
murmurs of adoration that reach us, there is, we are painfully 
conscious, a blank in our own thoughts. The exquisite colour, 
the dazzle of decoration, the “ubiquitous” briar—as the 
“descriptive book,” for which we are beguiled into paying 
sixpence, describes it—are to our minds like the mathematical 
complexities of the notes. It is to be supposed that all 
these worshippers—the lively and heterodox American group 
which is subdued into rapture, the elderly religious Sisters 
in their poke-bonnets, the man whom a condescending 
official is engaging in esthetic conversation with a view to 
orders—have their art-sense fully developed. The colour (I 
imagine), the beauty of the lines, the overwhelming wealth of 
detail, are enough for them. The unfortunate literary person, 
with his point of view, keeps behind backs, takes, according to 
an expressive piece of slang, a back-seat, when he makes 
remarks to himself of a discontented kind. ‘I don’t wonder,’ 
he says, ‘that those fellows never reached the bower of the 
princess: one stalwart policeman (if any are left in London 
Town to-night) would have been a match for the whole of them.’ 
And the new knight in his black armour, one of the great race 
of the Coleoptera, without doubt: a very raw recruit would be 
enough to deal with him. From our point of view, he ought 
to have been a man with warm blood in his veins, a fine, 
chivalric daredevil if you like, delighted to face all the fairies 
and their spells for the sake of the adventure, and the fair 
lady at the end of it. But here, again, it is the literary 
point of view which beguiles us: for Art, it appears, has 
nothing to do with character or meaning, but only thinks of 
colour—colour and execution, and the pretty patterns on 
the curtains and carpets, and the “ubiquitous” rose. 
“ Beautiful in composition and lovely in colour, the picture 
satisfies the eye, and invites the closer scrutiny it so well 
repays,” says the descriptive book, with a fine abstractness. I 
am reminded of my friends who sang that impassioned duet. 
They meant their music, and understood and felt it, while we 
others behind backs were struck with the comical incongruity 
of the rapturous “words;” and here we are again in the 
same vein, standing blank before the beauty and colour, and 
all the rest,—which, God bless you! have no story to tell, any 
more than the knife-grinder. 


The failure of this said literary sense to divine and compre- 
hend the other arts is all the more marked, because it had 
once considered itself the great expositor of them all. It 
is only, we think, the other day that they have arisen and 
separated themselves. The old painters, the oldest of all, not 
only did their best to tell the story they had in hand, but 
did it in scenes, one episode after another, tracing a saint from 
his birth in the background, to the climax of his martyrdom 
in the front of the picture, with a feeling of the narrative 
as strongly developed as that of the colour. The “mild 
Madonnas” of a succeeding age are, like the melodies in music, 
always comprehensible to the meanest capacity. And how 
the great Buonarotti burns and quivers with meaning—and 
how the Botticellis, the Carpaccios, and further on, at the 
climax of art, our beloved Raphael, whom, if we would be 
very superior, we must now love with an apology for the weak- 
ness—think and feel, as well as drawandcolour! The literary 
point of view is as good as any other before the Venetian St. 
George, with his fierce, young face of determined, concentrated 
strength, riding down his dragon as if he meant it, he and his 
charger too; and so it is before the other great pictures of the 
world, which mean sometimes more than we can fathom. 
And what says a great musical amateur of old as to the finest 
thing he could think of in the art of sweet and splendid sound ? 
“ Music married to immortal verse.” 

However, we may accept this as one of the developments of 
our time. Literature has ceased to be the great expositor. 
Music has its own language, which is independent of meaning, 
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which appeals to a consciousness perhaps higher, certainly 
different from that of written words. And though the 
assumption is later in respect to Art, it is now, we may 
allow, complete. “The Legend of the Briar-Rose” is much 
more like the art of Brahms and Rubinstein than that 
of Shakespeare. It appeals to the eye as they do to the 
ear, and no doubt to some special part of the being con- 
nected with these organs, but separate from the intellectual 
perceptions. The literary sense requires a great deal more 
in one way, perhaps could be satisfied with less in another. 
The meaning which it demands, the sentiment which it 
requires, havea definiteness not necessary nor called upon from 
the other arts. It is impossible for any human being in his 
senses to believe that Mr. Burne-Jones’s Knight could cut 
through anything, mystery or spell, or even prickly briar. The 
key-note of his composition is thus quite false,—from a literary 
point of view. 

But we have had it all our own way for a very long time in 
this world, it must be allowed. We have given the laws and 
dictated to all the arts. Now it is quite fair that they should 
have their turn. There has been a little flutter in the dovecots 
of the studios over the indiscretion of the painter who bade 
bis students think whether the subjects they had selected 
were worth the doing before they began. That gentleman no 
doubt spoke from a literary point of view,—he must have had 
his mind corrupted with poetry and other such alien influences. 
Meaning must have for him a malign attraction. I think, if 
I remember rightly, that his own motif is in most cases simple 
enough, not sufficiently abstruse to fatigue the brain. But 
his principles are no doubt pernicious. Is not a dunghill as 
well worth doing as any other object in Nature? However, 
that is a different branch of the subject, upon which there is 
no room to enter here. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
IRELAND AND THE LAND BILL. 


[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | * 
Srz,—When it is admitted on all hands that the Land ques- 
tion is the main factor in the Irish difficulty, I think it whole- 
some from time to time, at the risk of repetition, to ask our 
Gladstonian opponents how it can be reasonable to invite us 
to try Home-rule, when nothing like sufficient time has elapsed 
to give Mr. Gladstone’s remedial land legislation anything 
like a fair trial, and when low prices and bad seasons have 
counteracted much of the effect of the remedy. 

Surely perseverance in the remedial direction for another 
generation or two is the only statesmanlike course, and a truly 
Liberal policy. As this is the policy of the present Unionist 
Government, it surely deserves the support of all unprejudiced 
Liberals. 

That an error of judgment has been committed in the 
management of Parliamentary business during the present 
Session, most persons will readily admit; but the excellent 
intentions of the Government are equally generally admitted. 
If the Irish Land-Purchase Bill is vigorously pushed forward 
next Session pari passu with a Local Government Bill for 
Ireland, Lord Salisbury’s Government should be able to appeal 
to the Liberal Unionists with entire confidence of retaining 
their support.—I an, Sir, &c., W. H. Hatt. 

Sizx-Mile Bottom, near Newmarket, July 9th. 








TIBET AND CHINA. 
[To Tus EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Your magazine reviewer, in his kindly notice of my 
paper on Tibet (in the Contemporary Review) thinks that I 
have underrated the influence of the Chinese in Tibet. Iam 
aware that my opinions are against the ordinary ideas on the 
subject, long prevalent in a traditionary sort of way in this 
country, and founded solely on Chinese statements. No war 
has been going on for “hundreds of years” between China 
and Tibet. There have been no open hostilities since 1740; 
and at that date it was settled that Tibet was to be wholly 
independent of Chinese control. It is only during the present 


century that China has recommenced her policy of gradual 
and insidious encroachment upon the autonomy of Tibet. 
This access of power she has chiefly acquired by procuring the 
death of no fewer than seven successive Dalai Lamas of Lhaés& 
before one of these had reached the age (eighteen years) for 








taking over the temporal government of his kingdom. The 
Regent, who holds the reins during the minority of the rea} 
Sovereign, is asserted in every case to have arranged these 
premature deaths; influenced irresistibly thereto, partly by 
threats, but chiefly by enormous bribes offered by the 
Chinese Ambassadors at Lhasi. Through bribery, many of 
the highest functionaries of Tibet become mere creatures of 
China, who thus insensibly gains a traditionary prestige to 
influence in the land. Our treating directly with China in 
the matter of Sikkim was a monstrous injustice to Tibet, 
whereby we have strengthened the hold of the Celestial on 
his prey a hundredfold. Cunning Chinamen were all along at 
the back of the desultory hostilities which their puppets, the- 
Tibetan Lamas, were supposed to be waging against us. Chinese 
wire-pullers egged on these poor instruments, by false reports. 
of our intentions, in order to lead up to our direct acknow- 
ledgment of their suzerainty, when by contrary reports the war 
was at once stopped. The Lamas had fought in terror merely ; 
the Chinamen posed as appeasers of our vengeance. In fact, 
the latter gained all round, because to us they appeared as the- 
capable restrainers of Tibetan barbarism. Your reviewer is 
also mistaken, I am sure, in fancying the Mongol clans would 
aid China against Tibet. They are the most ardent worshippers 
the Grand Lama possesses, only they are such arrant cowards 
nowadays that their help would be sorry indeed—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Willesden, N.W., July 9th. GRAHAM SANDBERG. 

(Mr. Sandberg’s view of the relation of Tibet to China is 
inconsistent with the rule, never broken, that the Emperor 
must sanction the election of the Dalai Lama, and with tke 
application made by the Lamas to Lord Auckland to help them 
in throwing off the tyranny of Pekin. As to the Mongols, 
many tribes are not Lamaist, and the clans which, under San- 
ko-lin-sin, threatened the Anglo-French army, are certainly 
not cowards. Besides, the regular Chinese army could defeat 
the Lamas just as it did the Mussulmans of Yarkund. Chinese 
weakness is a thing of the past.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





WESLEYAN MISSIONARIES IN INDIA. 
(To THE EpiTor or THE ‘SPECTATOR.’ ] 
S1r,—In the article in your issue of July 5th on the Indian 
missionary controversy, you state that I was “apparently un- 
convinced” that our missionaries ought to be “completely 
exonerated from all charges against their character.” That 
is a complete mistake. I voted for the resolution, and have 
voted for similar resolutions again and again during the last 
fifteen months. The fact is, that the personal aspect of the 
controversy has been a gigantic misunderstanding from first 
to last. I and all who agree with me have disclaimed and 
repudiated personal charges throughout. We have sought to 
raise a question of policy, and nothing else. In order to pre- 
vent any further misapprehension, we have now withdrawn all 


the passages in the original articles which were capable of 


being construed into the personal charges we never intended. 

Allow me to add, further, that we never suggested the 
reduction of a single penny in the stipend of any missionary 
now in India. We said that a new experimental policy ought 
not to have any retrospective effect. We did suggest that 
young men might go from our Missionary College to try a 
financial via media, because we thought such an arrangement 
would facilitate their work as village evangelists. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the real intention of 
the sub-committee in suggesting that henceforth our mission- 
aries should be paid in rupees. Whatever was their intention, 
neither the General Committee nor the Conference has yet 
resolved to reduce stipends. If taking away from our Indian 
brethren the gain on exchange would have the effect you pre- 
dict, no one would resist such a step more strenuously than I 
should.—I am, Sir, &c., Hvueu Prick HucHes. 

8 Taviton Street, Gordon Square, W.C., July 10th. 





MR. MACKONOCHIE AND MR. MARTIN. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—From your review of Mr. Mackonochie’s Life, I gather 
that his biographer has scarcely done justice to the remarkable 
man who prosecuted him. Mr. Martin had a much closer 
interest in the district of St. Alban’s than is perhaps 
generally known. He was, I believe, the chief founder of the 
schools in Baldwin Gardens to which you refer; but, what is 
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much more to the point, he for years taught in ahem 
daily ; breakfasting very early, he used to teach he : ads me 
an hour on his way to his chambers in Lincoln s Inn. e 
followed the lads trained in the schools in hares We 
in England and the Colonies, and I have often best 1 
speak of the positions they had gained, with thankfu pride. 
Mr. Martin was a stern man, almost ascetic in his life ; the 
only recreation T ever heard of his takin g was the reading of the 
Record. I was often with him during the progress of the 
great trial, and I always used to feel he needed the stimulus 
of a party paper to keep him up to the uncongenial task of prose- 
cuting an active clergyman. He sincerely thought that this 
clergyman was Romanising the district in which he had himself 
spent for many years previously devoted labour. He sincerely 
thought it was impossible for an honest man to remain beneficed 
in the Church of England while holding Mr. Mackonochie’s 
views. Long may the Church of England contain such Roman- 
jsers as Mr. Mackonochie, and such noble old Puritans as Mr. 
Martin! No doubt they thoroughly understand each ‘other 
now, and are thankful that their common mother contains, 
and by containing tends to draw together, men of widely 
diverging thought. Membership in this Church should be good 
training for heaven, the necessary home for all honest and 
faithful men.—I am, Sir, &c., I. ANDREWES REEVE. 
St. Just Vicarage, Penzance, July 6th. 





DR. LIDDON AND OUR LORD’S DIVINITY. 
(To Tue Epitor oF THE “ SpecTaTorR.”’ | 
S1r,—Dr. Liddon is sorry to be unable to notice the letters 
which appear in the Spectator of July 5th, but he is confined 
to his bed by a sharp attack of illness, and is at present in- 
capable of doing anything.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Christ Church, Oxford, July 5th. J. O. JOHNSTON. 





MR. SAINTSBURY AND DE QUINCEY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Srr,—May I ask admission in your paper for a few words? 
An article by Mr. Saintsbury, in Macmillan’s Magazine 
for June, on “De Quincey,” has only recently come to my 
knowledge. In this the author imputes untruthfulness to de 
Quincey. I have offered to the editor of Macmillan’s Magazine, 
and through him to Mr. Saintsbury, a perusal of private letters 
substantiating de Quincey’s account of the definite points in 
question. The editor has refused this offer, and in this con- 
dition of things, I desire to ask such of the public as interests 
itself in these subjects, to suspend judgment till the letters I 
offered for these gentlemen’s private consideration are made 
public. This I hope will be shortly.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FLORENCE BAIRDSMITH (De Quincey’s daughter). 
81 Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W., July 5th. 





QUAKER STRONGHOLDS. 
{To tHE Epitor oF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

S1r,—As the reviewer in your issue of July 5th seems not 
entirely satisfied with his own expression of criticism on Miss 
Stephen’s “Quaker Strongholds,” may I venture, with real 
diffidence, to add what occurred to my own mind on reading 
that impressive plea for simple sincerity in religion ? 

Granted at once, toto corde, that it is better to be a sincere 
“Friend” than a hypocrite of any denomination whatever, 


_yet Miss Stephen does not explain why a sincere member of 


the Church of England should have come to adopt the view 
‘that such commands, or at least requests, of our Lord as are 
plainly recorded in Matt. xxviii, 19, Luke xxii., 19, and 
I. Cor., xi., 24, are “more honoured in the breach than the 


observance,” nor why abuse of an institution is better 


remedied by disuse than by right use. 

Let it not be thought for a momert that I deny or under- 
value the “sweet reasonableness” which, while not a distinc- 
tive Quaker tenet, has yet been, to the shame of some other 
Christians, so sadly often distinctive of Quaker practice. But 
the apparent assumption of knowing better what and whether 
any bonds of symbolism will promote Christian fellowship, 
than did our prescient Master, when, as almost all Christians 
agree, he instituted the abiding pledges of baptism and the 
Eucharist,—this, I would urge in all Christian tenderness and 
humility, does deserve the deepest consideration, and, if 
possible, the fullest exposition, from so earnest a writer as 
Miss Stephen.—I am, Sir, &c., A SINCERE INQUIRER. 





MY TAME ROOK. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.” | 

S1z,—The eccentric behaviour of the tame ravens described 
in your last number appears to be characteristic of their tribe. 
I have for some time had in my possession a tame rook, whose 
pranks and oddities are a constant source of amusement to 
me, and not unfrequently of annoyance to others. ‘Poppy,’ 
when quite young, and still hardly able to fly, was found in 
our garden, which is quite in the town, and surrounded by 
streets, and a noisy factory. How he got there, we never dis- 
covered; but being there, he has never left us. At first he 
was kept in a large cage; and when I let him out, I held him 
by a long string attached tohisleg. Butas he escaped several 
times, and yet always came back at my call, this constraint 
was soon abandoned, and perfect liberty allowed him. He 
never leaves our garden, flies about at will, roosts in the stable, 
and will come into the house whenever allowed. But so mis- 
chievous is he, that he has of late been carefully excluded. 
He leads the cook a life—the other day he was found in the 
act of carrying a hen’s egg off the kitchen table. Last 
summer, while we were all away from home, ‘ Poppy’ was 
sent to some friends about thirty miles off. There he lived in 
exactly the same style, seeming no whit disturbed by the 
change of place or people, and at the end of a month was 
brought back here again. 

We have also two cats and a dog, ‘ Scrub,’ an Airedale terrier, 
who live in considerable awe of ‘Poppy,’ as he frequently 
attacks them, steals their food, and otherwise maltreats them. 
None of us would much care to take a bone away from 
‘Serub,’ but ‘ Poppy,’ after slyly pecking his tail to attract his 
attention, darts at the bone and carries it off in triumph. 
Apparently for the sake of teasing him, ‘Poppy’ has prac- 
tised and perfected an imitation of his bark, which is so good 
that Iam often puzzled to know whether it be ‘Scrub’ or 
‘Poppy’ who is speaking. Only the other day, the cry of one 
of the cats called my attention to the fact that ‘Poppy’ was 
hauling away at his tail, and dragging him step by step down 
the slope of the lawn. ‘Poppy’ will also playfully attack 
children, pecking their legs, and pulling their dress. In his 
feeding he is almost omnivorous. The other day, alas! he 
forgot himself so far as to burst open the guinea-pigs’ cage, 
and kill and eat one of the little ones. Do rooks usually eat 
smal] animals ? 

As I have never heard before of a tame rook, I thought 
that perhaps some account of this most interesting bird 
might interest your readers. I can, however, hardly claim to 
be his tamer, as from his first appearance he showed himself 
most friendly and sociable. A week or two ago, I was obliged 
to clip his wings, but only to prevent him entering the bed- 
rooms and making havoc there.—I am, Sir, &c., 

KATHARINE H. HopGKINSON. 

Trinity Vicarage, Gainsborough, July 7th. 





A STORK’S SELF-SACRIFICE. 

[To tHE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Your correspondent, “ Ein Thierfreund,” has given a 
touching instance of parental affection in his letter on ‘“‘ The 
Self-Sacrifice of a Female Stork.” It is not without parallel. 
I take the following from Appendix D of Mr. Mark Twain’s 
“Tramp Abroad,” which I am sure would interest both your 
scientific and lay readers :— 

«In the daybeforeyesterdayshortlyaftereleveno’clock Night, the 
inthistownstandingTavern called ‘The Waggoner’ was down- 
burnt. When the fire to the onthedownburninghouseresting 
Stork’s Nest reached, flew the parent Storksaway. But when the 
bytheragingfiresurrounded Nest itself caught Fire, straightway 
plunged the quickreturning MotherStork into the Flames and 
died, her Wings over her young ones outspread.” 

This was from a Mannheim journal.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. O. D. 








ART. 


———_>————_ 
THE OLD AND NEW SALONS.—II. 


BEsnArD.—This is the painter who paints so much of flesh as 
is firelight, or moonlight, or sealight. In the Salon three years 
ago, it was firelight on a woman crouching by the hearth. Last 
year it was sealight on a Siren,—lewd face and tones of colour 
as bewitching as any song. This year it is sunlight. It blazes 
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through a screen of russet chestnut-trees (the gaps of bare 
sky are slabs of emerald green when you look close), and burns 
orange and crimson and cream in the flowers of a thicket of 
rhododendron. And these colours, reverberated, as it were, 
from a luxurious fancy, evoke the Vision de Femme enthroned 
in their midst,—her flesh the playground, the battleground of 
green and violet and red reflections, and the whole figure a 
dreamy obsession, a nightmare at high noon. Besides this 
great debauch of light and colour, there are less dis- 
quieting visions,—one of a woman sleeping in a band of 
yellow morning sunshine, another of a woman starting 
up by blue candlelight. Then on the ceiling of one of 
the galleries there is a circular decorative design, which 
is to go to the Salon des Sciences at the Hétel de Ville. 
The subject is La Vérité entrainant les Sciences a sa suite, 
repand sa Lumivre sur les Hommes, or some nonsense of 
that sort. It has been gravely discussed whether Truth is in 
order in leading the Sciences in her train, instead of the 
Sciences bringing her in their train (other critics fondle the 
opinion that it would be salvation for M. Besnard if yellow 
could be kept from his palette). Far be it from us to decide 
who takes down whom at allegoric routs, or what lady of them 
all has precedence ; but never did Culture and her crew swoop 
down more remorselessly on sinful Man than here, or stranger 
constellations wheel and flare above that tragic spectacle. 

Cazin.—With him all is gentleness of feeling and delicacy 
of colour. In one picture there are two girls bathing in a 
piece of water. Behind it rises a low, grassy hill. Among 
the rushes on the bank, a napkin is spread with a frugal meal 
and flowers. In the rosy sky above, a little cloud is lit. And 
everything, down to the wine-bottle and the plates, is painted 
so as to be delightful to the senses, and somehow to the spirit, 
as if the artist had a trick for mixing a grain of poetry with 
every colour ground upon his palette. In another picture two 
travellers, a man and woman, pause for a moment amid the 
bent grass of the dunes. He has put his load down, and holds 
the child. She tiesup her hair. A green moon begins to shine. 

Carriére—With him there is hardly colour at all. Every- 
thing is seen as if through a brown, smoky veil. But this is 
the procedure of an art that limits itself, making precise the 
matter in hand, and omitting all the rest with its distractions. 
Out of the smoky penumbra the subject comes into light, felt 
and rendered with extraordinary tenderness. In the group of 
six pictures here, the subjects are little children. In one, a 
mother is asleep with her baby,—a beautiful group of the 
two heads and the mother’s arms. In another, she kisses the 
baby’s head, one of her hands, as she holds it, distorting the 
puckered little face. In the rest there are single figures of 
children amusing themselves in various ways, always given 
with the same beauty of modelling and with the same veil 
upon the colour. 

Puvis de Chavannes.—There is a more remarkable absence 
in the art of this painter. He is a designer who cannot draw. 
Nothing could be more feeble than his reduction of the body 
to a few limp and stiff outlines, and of clothes to an abstract 
of modern dress which has all the want of bodily habit and 
character of the tailor’s plate, without having any of its pre- 
cision. But he is a designer in the way in which he plots the 
grouping of his figures and distributes them over the space, as 
in this Inter Artes et Naturam. Occasionally, too, there is a 
beautiful intention in a figure, though it is blurred in the 
execution. And above all, he is a decorative colourist in large 
spaces of pure cool tones. 

Carolus Duran.—In his work, by way of contrast to that of 
the last painter, there is supreme power of rendering brute 
nature in paint, and complete vulgarity of spirit; unbridled 
luxury of plush curtains and velvet gowns, wealthy exuberant 
sitters, an art almost as repulsive as the nature it competes 
with. Of Roll there is very much the same to be said, as 
he shows in the present exhibition. The force and relief of 
his Portrait de M. Coquelin cadet are extraordinary ; the mere 
living people in the galleries are much less aggressive. 
Boldini is a portrait-painter with a turn for caricature. His 
painting is chalky, but his likenesses have the appearance of 
being impudently good. J. E. Blanche has some of the same 
defects in technique, but has much graver artistic qualities. 
Picard, too, is an artist in portraiture; and Dannat, the 
painter of the Lady in Red in this year’s Academy, attains 
a Velasquez-like, silvery quality of colour. Velasquez is one 
of the names of which the work of Ribot provokes the memory ; 





Rembrandt and Ribera areothers; the fusion of such ingredients 
is in itself an achievement, and the fusion is not a mechanical 
one. No one will pass quickly before the ten canvases of this 
painter; for the chance of seeing him at all is a rare one. 
Perhaps the finest here is the head called Une Flamande. 
Dagnan Bouveret is not present in great force, but he shows 
two fine pastels,—one of them a girl’s head, dark against 
light; the other, a mother and child. An artist now settled in 
London, T. Roussel, sends two portraits of Mr. Menpes, the 
figure of the sitter telling, in the black and white of evening 
dress, against very beautiful combinations of colour on the 
wall and floor. In one case, there is a fan lying on 
the carpet that is desirable enough as a note of colour, but 
much too obviously arranged with that intent. Sargent sends 
a not very good full length of a lady, and his last year’s por- 
trait of Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth. It is splendid in 
conception and in character, and a splendid failure in colour. 
Another London exhibitor is Mr. Shannon (not the painter 
of portraits, but the painter of little chimeras). His water- 
colour drawing of Circe is one of the most imaginative things. 
in design and colour in the whole exhibition. Lhermitte is a 
black-and-white artist, painting in colours. Gervex is best in 
his own portrait. Meissonier is Meissonier. Readers of Marie 
Bashkirtseff will be interested in the very talented work of her 
rival, Mademoiselle Breslau. 

Among the artists of the open air, there are many skilful 
workmen, and some poets. Of experimentalists in the track 
of Monet, Zorn is the strongest; Sisley is another. Of 
attempts to render full sunshine, Gronwold’s little children in 
a field, Jour d’Eté en Norvige is the most notable. Dinet’s 
Combat autour @un Sou (Laghouat) is remarkable for its 
Oriental sunshine, but still more for the dash and vigour of 
its action,—a mad scramble of a troop of Arab boys fora 
halfpenny. Durst is on the track of Mauve. Damoye has 
great talent, but has pleased himself too soon with a manner. 
The flick of his brush is unmistakable in the shop-window. 
Boudin is charming as ever with his blue harbour scenes ; 
and Dauphin has something of the same atmospheric beauty. 
Billotte has some fine wintry pieces from the outskirts of 
Paris; and a Swedish artist, Thaulow, some remarkable 
snow-scenes from his own country. Alexandre Harrison 
is not altogether happy in his sea-piece, La Nuit, though 
it shows close study; but there is poetic feeling in his 
Riviere, a canal-like stream under an evening sky. Aublet’s 


seaside studies are the pleasantest things he sends. Brandon’s. 


quiet interiors of churches. and synagogues are singu- 
larly attractive. La Touche’s garden scenes come near 


being very good. Other names, Ribarz, Lebourg, Lepére,. 


Verstraéte, Thoren, Iwill, Rosset-Granger, Mathey, Kuehl, 
Guérard—to mention only a few—deserve to be dwelt upon, if 
space allowed ; and there is a good deal of fine work among the 
drawings and studies that must be passed over. In sculpture, 
there is a notable figure of Victor Noir, by Dalou, recumbent 
on his tomb in Gothic fashion, but in modern dress. Rodin 


sends a desperate little nude of an old woman, some sketches: 


for groups, and a noble head, the Buste de Madame R., to be 
executed in silver. 

Such was the Exhibition of the Seceders in 1890, an effort 
they are hardly likely to repeat with equal force; and doubly 
delightful because surrounded by the desert spaces of the 
Exposition, in which to lounge and dream over the pictures 
between the first look and the second and the third. 








BOOKS. 


ase A 
MR. STANLEY’S BOOK.* 
Upon the whole this is a satisfactory book. There are 
a few pompous platitudes in it which we could have wished 
away; in one or two passages of word-painting there is 
evidence of strain; and the author’s special foible, a deter- 
mination that every one shall recognise in him the qualities 
he sees in himself, comes out, sometimes with painful vividness, 
in almost every chapter: but still, it is a satisfactory book. 
The writing is always clear, and rises when the author is 
excited, as in the much-quoted description of the forest trees, 
into passages of high literary merit, passages in which 
accurate description is penetrated with that impression of 








* In Darkest Africa, By H. M. Stanley. London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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we take it, the first note of Tropical 
African scenery. The book shows past all question that its 
author, whatever else he may be, is a true leader of men, who 
can win obedience from Englishmen as resolute as himself, 
and turn Africans, who are naturally like perverse children, 
into devoted soldiers ; it is crammed with information, and it 
is so written that the reader from first to last realises scenes 
and people as foreign to all his experience, whether personal 
or acquired by reading, as if Central Africa were situated in 
a different planet. The book has in great part been discounted 
by Mr. Stanley’s speeches, which, we think, brought its central 
scene, the mighty forest of the Aruwhimi, the land as large as 
France where it is always twilight, and hundreds of thousands 
of families, belonging to a score of tribes, live their whole lives 
from birth to death always in the shade, more strongly before 
the world even than the book does; but still, it leaves a fresh 
impression of the marvel of the task accomplished. The world 
realised fully, as it heard or read those speeches, the grandeur 
of that heroic march, with its permanent hunger, its attacks of 
horrible disease, its seeming endlessness; but it did not realise 
all the conditions which made of it one continuous heart- 
breaking misery. Certainly the present reviewer, who had 
sucked in those speeches with avidity, had not fully realised 
that horror of recurrent murder which accompanied the 
explorer’s long-protracted march. All Africa seemed hostile. 
Every tribe approached, even the very pygmies, became 
for no reason, or from fear for their food, tribes of 
assailants eager to kill, if it were only the feeblest straggler. 
A single sentence, dropped by Mr. Stanley almost casually 
in the second volume, tells more of their general temper 
than pages of description would do. On one occasion 
small-pox had broken out in the camp, “and many a victim 
had already been tossed into the river weighted with rocks. 
For this was also a strange necessity we had to resort to, to avoid 
subsequent exhumation by the natives whom we discovered to be 
following our tracks for the purpose of feeding on the dead.” 
There was hardly a day during the expedition when some one 
was not killed, often by his own fault, if fault it can be called. 
Maddened with hunger, the Negroes of the expedition could 
not be kept from taking food in the villages, and then, if many, 
there was a fight ; if alone, the wretched straggler was speared, 
clubbed, or shot with one of the poisoned arrows which through- 
out the expedition dropped periodically in the camp, often in- 
flicting wounds from which the sufferers died after days of 
agony. But for the order that at last grew up under the leader’s 
stern but not inhuman discipline—Stanley never executed 
without what was, in truth, a verdict given by a competent 
native jury, and frequently tried hard to pardon—the entire 
expedition must have perished, and, indeed, its success was 
nothing less than the miracle its author, with evident sin- 
cerity, asserts it to have been. From the attacks of wild 
animals the explorers were nearly free, the tumult of the 
camp scaring them into the recesses of the forest, and though 
the land was full of deadly snakes, they seem not to have been 
more troublesome than in India; but a more annoying enemy 
never fled. Africa is the paradise of venomous insects. 
Among them— 

“We may mention the ‘ jigger,’ which deposited its eggs under 
the toenails of the most active men, but which attacked the body 
of a ‘goee-goee’ and made him a mass of living corruption; the 
little beetle that dived underneath the skin and pricked one as 
with a needle; the mellipona bee, that troubled the eyes, and 
made one almost frantic some days; the small and large ticks that 
insidiously sucked one’s small store of blood; the wasps, which 
stung one into a raging fever if some careless idiot touched the 
tree, or shouted near their haunts; the wild honey-bees, which 
one day scattered two canoe crews, and punished them so that we 
had to send a detachment of men to rescue them; the tiger-slug, 
that dropped from the branches and left his poisonous fur in the 
pores of the body until one raved from the pain; the red ants, 
that invaded the camp by night and disturbed our sleep, and 
attacked the caravan half-a-score of times on the march, and made 
the men run faster than if pursued by so many pigmies; the 
black ants, which infested the trumpet tree, and dropped on us 
when passing underneath, and gave us all a foretaste of the 
Inferno; the small ants that invaded every particle of food, 
which required great care lest we might swallow half-a-dozen 
inadvertently, and have the stomach membranes perforated or 
blistered—small as they were, they were the most troublesome, 
for in every tunnel made through the bush thousands of them 
housed themselves upon us, and so bit and stung us that I have 
seen the pioneers covered with blisters as from nettles; and, of 
course, there were our old friends the mosquitos in numbers in the 
greater clearings.” 

Death from every tribe it met, death from every breeze that 
blew and brought up malaria, death from hunger, death in 


weird horror which is, 





heaps from the cold rain which pelted the vitality out of the 
hungry and loaded men, death in its worst and most painful 
forms, literally haunted the Expedition from the beginning to 
the end, till the reader’s wonder is not that any white man 
survived, but that any white man escaped insanity. And still 
the leader tramped on, never losing heart, and never quitting 
the reins, which on one occasion he only retained by having 
himself carried, dying as he thought, to order the execution 
of a traitor to whom he promised life if one dark man in the 
Expedition would say that he deserved it. 


We have said our say of the marvellous forest in many 
articles on Stanley’s speeches; and we.do not know that the 
book adds much to the effect of those shorter accounts, and 
the interest of most readers will be concentrated on Emin 
Pasha and the pygmy tribes. The former remains in our 
minds something of a puzzle. Stanley describes him alk 
through as a gentle man of science, without a trace of any 
creed except pure materialism ; indifferent to character, and, 
indeed, without the power to comprehend men; vacillating 
to such a degree that his opinion was the opinion of 
the last adviser; so good and loveable that his own 
mutinous followers refused to kill him, and while plotting his 
overthrow addressed him as their lord; and yet utterly un- 
grateful alike to himself, to the King of the Belgians who had 
done him an important service, and to the English who had 
saved him. That is rather too complex a character for easy 
belief, and what the dominant impulse which reconciled the 
contradictions may be, is in this book never so much as hinted. 
We should say ourselves that it was neither more nor less than 
that illusion of sovereignty which has bemused so many fallen 
royalties, or, in other words, that Emin Pasha, used for years 
to the deep respect paid in Asia and Africa to power, could not 
believe that power had departed; hoped against hope that the 
treason around him was not treason ; expected deference from 
Stanley, who did not pay it; resented deeply though 
silently his dictatorialness; dreaded beyond measure, as he 
said himself, a poor life in a corner of Cairo or Con- 
stantinople ; and deprived of his treasure, the great store of 
ivory at Wadelai, and of the worship which had become 
second nature, leaped at a German offer which might, he 
thought, restore him to the only position in which he recognised 
himself. Stanley thought of him as a man of science, while 
Emin thought of himself as a temporarily discrowned King 
whom science greatly interested. He was not vacillating, in 
his own idea, because it was for him to decide from day to 
day on fresh information; and not ungrateful, for he had re- 
ceived much less than his due, which was—to be replaced some- 
how and somewhere in his rightful position of serene and 
gentle command. That, with the vacillation left out, was the 
precise mental position of the last King of Hanover, as. 
described by his secretary, and that was Emin Pasha’s. The 
contempt which the energetic Welshman obviously feels for 
him is natural enough ; but, his utter want of spiritual life being 
granted as a consequence of his training or his cireumstances, 
Emin’s is rather a strange than a contemptible figure. He is 
a psychological curiosity, a man who could not have existed 
except in the nineteenth century, nor then except as a savant 
accidentally crowned among Asiatics and Negroes. Recollect 
that he was so blind that he had to study character by the 
tones of the voice; that he had lived surrounded by an Asiatic 
Court ; and that he had then suddenly, as it must have seemed 
to him, to take orders from critical or even hostile English- 
men. We shall like, we confess, to see hereafter his own 
view of his own position throughout the matter. We must 
add that we presume this blindness accounts for the following 
astounding story, absolutely at variance as it is with all that 
naturalists know of animals. ‘ Emin,’ says Mr. Stanley, ‘told me 
this :°-—‘‘ The forest of Msongwa is infested with a large tribe 
of chimpanzees. In summer time, at night, they frequently 
visit the plantations of Mswa station to steal the fruit. But 
what is remarkable about this is the fact that they use torches 
to light the way! Had I not witnessed this extraordinary 
spectacle personally I should never have credited that any of 
the Simians understood the art of making fire.” 


As tothe pygmies, the new facts which come out in the 
book are that there are in the vast forest at least two tribes 
of them, totally different in colour, expression of face, and 
character, and that one of them, so far from being inferior 
to ordinary mankind, is cleverer than the tall tribes around :— 


“‘ As I have said, there are two species of these pigmies, utterly 
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dissimilar in complexion, conformation of the head, and facial 
characteristics. Whether Batwa forms one nation and Wambutti 
another we do not know, but they differ as much from each other 
as a Turk would from a Scandinavian. The Batwa have longish 
heads and long narrow faces, reddish small eyes, set close to- 
gether, which give them a somewhat ferrety look, sour, anxious, 
and querulous. The Wambutti have round faces, gazelle-like 
eyes, set far apart, open foreheads, which give one an impression 
of undisguised frankness, and are of a rich yellow, ivory com- 

lexion. The Wambutti occupy the southern half of the district 

escribed, the Batwa the northern, and extend south-easterly to 
the Awamba forests on both banks of the Semliki River, and east 
of the Ituri.” 


Two specimens of the Wambutti, a man and a woman, talked 
with the explorer by signs :— 


“ And all this time, the coppery face of the nut-brown little 
maid was eloquent with sympathy in the emotions of the male 

igmy. Her eyes flashed joy, a subtle spirit glided over her 
features with the transition of lightning. There were the 
same tricks of by-play; the same doubts, the same hopes, the 
same curiosity, the same chilling fear, was felt by the impression- 
able soul as she divined what feelings moved her kinsman. She 
‘was as plump as a thanksgiving turkey or a Christmas goose; her 
breasts glistened with the sheen of old ivory, and as she stood 
with clasped hands drooping below—though her body was nude— 
she was the very picture of young modesty...... A large 
clearing may have as many as eight, ten, or twelve separate com- 
munities of these little people settled around them, numbering in 
the aggregate from 2,000 to 2,500 souls. With their weapons, 
little bows and arrows, the points of which are covered thickly 
‘with poison, and spears, they kill elephants, buffalo, and antelope. 
They sink pits, and cunningly cover them with light sticks and 
leaves, over which they sprinkle earth to disguise from the unsus- 
pecting animals the danger below them. They build a shed-like 
structure, the roof being suspended with a vine, and spread 
nuts or ripe plantains underneath, to tempt the chimpanzees, 
baboons, and other simians within, and bya slight movement, the 
shed falls, and the animals are captured. Along the tracks of civets, 
mephitis, ichneumons, and rodents are bow traps fixed, which, 
in the scurry of the little animals, are snapped and strangle them. 
Besides the meat and hides to make shields, and furs, and ivory 
of the slaughtered game, they catch birds to obtain their feathers ; 
they collect honey from the woods, and make poison, all of which 
they sell to the larger aborigines for plantains, potatoes, tobacco, 
spears, knives, and arrows. The forest would soon be denuded of 
game if the pigmies confined themselves to the few square miles 
around a clearing; they are therefore compelled to move, as soon 
as it becomes scarce, to other settlements. They perform other 
services to the agricultural and larger class of aborigines. They 
are perfect scouts, and contrive, by their better knowledge of the 
intricacies of the forest, to obtain early intelligence of the coming 
of strangers, and to send information to their settled friends. 
They are thus like voluntary picquets guarding the clearings and 
settlements. Every road from any direction runs through their 
camps. Their villages command every cross-way. Against 
any strange natives, disposed to be aggressive, they would 
combine with their taller neighbours, and they are by no 
means despicable allies. When arrows are arrayed against 
arrows, poison against poison, and craft against craft, pro- 
bably the party assisted by the pigmies would prevail. Their 
diminutive size, superior woodcraft, their greater malice, would 
make formidable opponents. This the agricultural natives 
thoroughly understand. They would no doubt wish on many 
occasions that the little people would betake themselves else- 
where, for the settlements are frequently outnumbered by the 
nomad communities. For small and often inadequate returns of 
fur and meat, they must allow the pigmies free access to their 
plantains, groves, and gardens. In a word, no nation on the 
earth is free from human parasites, and the tribes of the Central 
African forest have much to bear from these little fierce people 
who glue themselves to their clearings, flatter them when well fed, 
but oppress them with their extortions and robberies.” 


They live perpetually in the forest, and pine and die in the 
clearings. They have lived there since a rumour of them 
reached Herodotus, and if the forest is not cut down, may con- 
tinue to live till the arrival of that New Zealander in London. 
Their small size, and a second point of physical difference, a 
fine down on the skin, which separate many of them from 
ordinary mankind, their intelligence, and their antiquity, 
constitute them one of the most fascinating of ethnological 
problems. We trust they will soon be visited by explorers 
who can give them more time than Mr. Stanley did, and 
inquire into their peculiarities with more knowledge and 
acumen. Have these little creatures a creed ? 


We must leave the many geographical questions raised by 
‘the book to the experts of the Geographical Society. It is 
folly for any but the most experienced explorers to contend 
with Mr. Stanley on his own ground, but he leaves on us an 
impression that, while he is a born topographer, he has hardly 
sufficient scientific equipment. He trusts his own impressions 
too readily against the conclusions of all previous explorers, 
oversetting, for example, all their opinions about the sources 
of the Nile. 





ee 


THE DUKE OF COBURG’S MEMOIRS.* 
TuE last two volumes of Prince Albert’s brother’s Memoirs 
are far more full of interest than the first two were. The 
author saw much of the men who bore great parts in the 
political drama which was played in Europe between 1850 ang 
1870. His own part in that drama was far from insignificant, 
and his reminiscences of his contemporaries are fresh 
and full. He ranks the Emperor Nicholas as the most 
remarkable man of his (the author’s) time, and says neatly of 
that autocrat, that while preserving his prestige better than 
any other Emperor or King, he was capable of giving to the 
social expression of his feelings certain good-natured traits, 
which corresponded to the changes of his uniforms. He 
fails, however, apparently to perceive that what misled the 
Emperor Nicholas in his famous conversations with Sir 
Hamilton Seymour, early in 1853, was his wish to take 
the second step before the first was taken. Sooner or 
later, Constantinople will belong to Russia, and Egypt will 
belong to England; but the pear was not ripe when the 
Emperor dreamt of plucking it. Duke Ernest, by-the-way, 
has not much to tell us of the personal impression made upon 
him by Nicholas. And the same may be said of his reminis. 
cences of Bismarck. The latter was appointed President of 
the Ministry and Minister of Foreign Affairs on October 9th, 
1862, and Duke Ernest is happy, he says, to have lived to see 
the time when every German cheerfully owns that he regards 
that day as a fortunate one in the history of Germany. The 
causes and consequences of the six weeks’ war in 1866 are 
sketched with succinct lucidity ; and it seems difficult to doubt 
that Bismarck’s “blood and iron” policy was the only means 
by which the unification of Germany could have been so early 
secured. It is pleasant also to notice how soon and how com- 
pletely the wounds left by that sanguinary struggle were healed. 
So far, however, as we huve observed, Duke Ernest reéords 
nothing that is absolutely new about the campaign which was 
ended by Sadowa. Itis otherwise with the campaign which was 
ended by Solferino; and as the Duke was on intimate terms 
with the French Emperor, his references to that campaign are 
very noteworthy. Kinglake, it may be remembered, charges 
Napoleon III. with showing grievous nervousness at Magenta, 
and with keeping himself out of harm’s way at Solferino, 
while permitting, and perhaps ordering, the Moniteur to 
describe him as having been in the thickest of the fire during 
that murderous battle. The Duke learnt from Napoleon’s 
own lips that he had never once been under fire during the 
whole campaign. “Je n’ai jamais entendu siffler une balle” 
were the words he used ; but he said that the Austrians fought 
better than the French, and that Francis Joseph would have 
taken Solferino if he had let the reserves advance. “The 
Emperor of Austria,” he added, “is a man of great eminence, 
mais malheureusement il lui manque Venergie de la volonte.” 
This criticism may pass for what it is worth, but in any case 
Louis Napoleon was every inch a civilian. He was also a good 
man of business, and the miserable equipment of his troops 
caused him to write often and bitterly to the War Minister in 
Paris. He ended one of his “long-winded letters” with a 
sentence of which the campaign of 1870 pointed the moral 
in letters of fire: “Ce n’est pas un reproche que je vous 
fais. Je ne l’adresse qu’au systéme général qui fait qu’en 
France nous ne sommes jamais préts pour la guerre.” The 
French Army in 1870 was what it was in 1859, and it is 
impossible to acquit the French Emperor of allowing it to be 
so. He was a man of far greater intelligence than he was 
commonly credited with before the Crimean War. He 
understood thoroughly the art of making money. But his 
experiences in 1859 led him to regard war as a game too 
hazardous to be worth the candle; and he was driven into 
his last war because, through failing health, he was unable to 
resist the wishes of his wife and her select circle of blind 
guides. The Empress, indeed, was, intellectually considered, 
the worst consort a man like Louis Napoleon could have 
chosen. He, with all his astuteness, was a dreamer of 
dreams in cosmopolitan politics. She was of foolish senti- 
ment all compact. She fostered the so-called revolution of 
Poland in 1860 to the utmost of her abilities, and she did 
the same for the “ dynastic whim” which her husband carried 
out in Mexico. He awoke to the absurdity and danger of that 
whim far sooner than she did. For when the news of Bazaine’s 


* Memoirs of Ernest II., Duke of Saxe-Cobuig-Gotha. Vol, III. and IV.: 1850- 
1870, London: Remington and Co, 1890. 
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cose firat reached Europe, Duke Ernest happened to dine 
her and with his cousin, the wife of the Emperor 
Maximilian. Both Empresses were fooled to the top of their 
pent by joyous hopes, and chattered gaily in Spanish, “as if 
they were desirous of dispelling the apprehensions of their 
husbands by the beautiful harmonies of the Castilian tongue.” 
But Louis Napoleon took the Duke purposely aside after the 
dinner, and repeated several times : “Une trés mauvaise affaire! 
Moi, i sa place je n’aurais jamais accepté.” Thesuccess of that 
“bad business” depended entirely upon the success of the 
Southern States, and when Jefferson Davis fell, Maximilian 
fell with him. It is not quite easy to guess at the causes of 
the French Emperor’s misgivings at so earlya period. It may 
be noticed, though, that he was a man unfitted by Nature to 
look on the sunny side of affairs. He regarded the war 
with Russia, as he told the Duke, as almost sure to be 
fruitless, and he certainly did his best to ensure its being so by 
appointing St. Arnaud to command his army. He must have 
reckoned on that Marshal’s early death with great confidence, 
as did Marshal Magnan, who said of him to Duke Ernest: “La 
canaille crévera en route.” At the Alma,we may remark in 
passing, it was not “the lack of cavalry on the part of the 
allies which saved the army of Mentschikoff from total 
destruction.” Lord Raglan had the squadrons which showed 
their efficiency a month afterwards at Balaclava, at his dis- 
posal; but he, like Francis Joseph, strangely lacked Pénergie 
de la volonteé. 


The Duke gives some curious instances of Louis Napoleon’s 
want of nerve. He was at lunch with him and a ring 
of Kings and Princes at Baden-Baden, when a short but 
violent thunderstorm occurred. The French Emperor was so 
frightened that it was found necessary to allay his fears; and 
after Orsini’s murderous attempt, he remained, long after the 
Empress had recovered her full composure, in a fearful state 
of excitement. He was very pale, and showed a nervous 
trembling which alarmed the Duke, who had previously him- 
self been “ petrified with horror,’ when the Imperial pair 
rushed into the hall of the Grand Opera from the little blind- 
alley which led to their private entrance. That little blind- 
alley, by-the-way, was shut off by a company of infantry, so 
that none of the general public could gain access to it. 
The windows of the houses which opened into it “were 
all lighted up by gas-flames, like at an illumination, and 
at each window a policeman was visible.” The Duke is 
able to “truthfully aver” that on that fata] evening not 
a single person was to be seen in the alley who had 
not evidently some office to perform there. But he is 
quite unable to suggest any explanation of the way in which 
the bombs were thrown. The Emperor and bis wife stepped 
to the front of their box in the first entr’acte, when the whole 
audience must have heard of the attempt. But they met 
with no reception, and the Emperor said to the Duke, in 
German: “There you see the Parisians—they are never 
treated harshly enough.” So early as in 1854, Louis Napo- 
leon’s health was seriously impaired, and it may be that 
disease, quite as much as nature, undermined his physical 
courage. The question is of no consequence, nor should 
we raise it, had not Duke Ernest ventured to say that 
he possessed “a personal courage by far excelling that of 
his uncle.” This is exaggeration verging on the grotesque, 
for the foolish stories of the great Napoleon’s cowardice are 
not worth contradiction. Duke Ernest is misled here by 
friendship, as he is misled by loyalty when he quite as gro- 
tesquely exaggerates Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia’s 
deeds of war, and as he is misled by brotherly affection when he 
overpraises Prince Albert’s statesmanship and achievements. 
He gives us the measure of that so-called statesmanship when 
he quotes his brother’s caricature of Lord Palmerston as a 
man who had embittered the Queen’s whole life (sic) and his 
own, by continually placing before them “the shameful 
alternative of either sanctioning his own misdeeds through all 
Europe, and rearing up the Radical Party here to a power 
under his leadership, or bringing about an open conflict with 
the Crown, and thus plunging the only country where liberty, 
order, and lawfulness exist together into the general chaos.” 
This was written in 1852, after Palmerston’s fall, and the 
Prince was so bad a judge of English politics as to say that 
Palmerston had, as it were, cut his own throat, or, with a 
change of metaphor, had hanged himself as a rogue will do, give 
him rope enough. Prince Albert, from one cause or another, 








understood England and the English very imperfectly; and 
the same, it seems, may be said of Duke Ernest, as he 
ventures to express an opinion that a Herr von Bernhardi 
may have brought the editors of English newspapers to 
see the real gist of the interminable and _ intolerable 
Schleswig-Holstein question, by giving them grand dinners. 
Duke Ernest mentions several instances of the way in which 
his brother’s nervous system was liable to be shaken by ap- 
parently trivial incidents. He was so despondent and 
melancholy after a fall from his carriage, which did him 
no great injury, that Baron Stockmar said to the Duke: 
“God have mercy on us! If anything serious should ever 
happen to him, he will die.” The Duchess of Kent died at the 
age of seventy-five, and the Prince, with a wife and a goodly 
number of children, looked, says Duke Ernest, upon the death 
of his aunt (and mother-in-law) as isolating him in England. 
Of the many statues which have been raised in honour of the 
late Prince Consort, the one at Perth, in which he is repre-. 
sented in large size, and in “Scotch costume,” struck 
Duke Ernest’s imagination most. He was strongly moved, 
too, by “the sough of the moors,” of which he had read 
a great deal in Ossian’s poems. He thought that “this 
play of Nature” was interesting, but felt that it added a 
still more melancholy tone to the gloomy landscape. We 
had marked many passages for quotation in these volumes, 
but can find room for two short ones only. Metternich, when 
the Duke visited him, had had abundant experience of 
“ordinary old age,” and of “great age, in the full sense 
of the term.” He distinguished between them by saying 
that the first was oppressive and wearisome, and the last 
ultimately agreeable and pleasant. “An old man,” he 
added, “ when he passes the flowers in the garden, only sees 
their decay, whilst the very old man still finds pleasure 
in the withering flowers, and beholds in decay merely the 
power of regeneration. In old age, all duties weigh more 
heavily on a man, and the tasks of life, which he still thinks. 
it impossible to dispense with, are more than ever difficult to 
fulfil; the modest pretensions of hoary old age afford an 
undreamed-of source of life’s little pleasures and simple 
enjoyments.” These words are significant from the lips of a 
man who lived such a life as the speaker had lived, and 
the distinction which he draws is novel, and perhaps well 
founded. It stands out in cheery contrast to Juvenal’s view of 
“palsied eld.” General von Falckenstein, during the campaign 
of Sadowa, received by telegraph an order to attack a certain 
position cotite que cotite. When rebuked for not doing so, he 
pleaded strenuously that he could not understand what was 
meant by this cuttle cuttle. 

In conclusion, we must characterise these volumes as 2 
trustworthy, and often very interesting contribution to the 
history of Europe, during one of its most important epochs. 





ROBERTSON OF IRVINE* 

WHEN the people of Scotland get hold of a great man, they 
make the most of him. Here we have a second biography of 
Robertson of Irvine, one whom George Gilfillan called, while 
both were yet living, “one of the remoter stars in the Church’s 
sky.” This work supplements in a remarkable manner the 
able and interesting account given of Robertson by Dr. James 
Brown, of Paisley. If it has not the artistic power and literary 
merit of Dr. Brown’s work, it yet has merits of its own. We 
somehow get nearer to the man, we see more of him, we are 
on homelier terms with him, and get better acquainted with 
him by means of the work written by Mr. Guthrie. 

It is curious to think of one habit of the Scottish people. 
They are a people of keen rivalries, of intense jealousies, 
political and ecclesiastical, and are disposed to see no merit in 
any person or measure of the rival sect. Let a man of any 
sect or party be raised a little above the common level; let 
him attain to eminence as an author or a preacher, or as a 
man of science,—and immediately all Scotchmen claim a share 
in him, and with one consent sing his praise. There are 
some men in Scotland at present whose praises have over- 
flowed and obliterated the landmarks of sect and party, and 
they have become a possession common to all sects and parties. 
We do not mention names, lest we should omit some; and 
if we did so, there would be no end to the remonstrances 





* Robertson of Irvine, Poet-Preacher. By Arthur Guthrie, Editor of the 
Ardrossan and Saltcoats Herald. London: Houlston and Sons, 
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we should receive. We may mention, however, as an illustration 
of this Scottish tendency, the fact that when in Australia a 
few months ago, Principal Rainy and Dr. Macgregor stood 
side by side on the Jubilee platform at Melbourne, they were 
recognised as colleagues, and were regarded as men of whom 
Scotchmen were justly proud. The difference between Estab- 
lished and Free seems to have vanished, and the underlying 
unity of county and of Church came to the front. Very likely 
the ancient difference will reappear when they return to 
Scotland; but meanwhile the tendency to recognise and 
appropriate what is great and good in other sects has a striking 
effect in the sweetening of the somewhat bitter relations which 
frequently obtain among ecclesiastical parties in Scotland. 

Robertson of Irvine was one of the men whose influence 
extended far beyond his own particular sect. True, he was a 
loyal member of the United Presbyterian Church, and he 
deliberately chose to spend his life and give his service to one 
of the smaller towns of Scotland, and one of the poorer con- 
gregations of his Church. His fame, notwithstanding, was 
constantly growing. He appeared now and then in the pulpits 
of the larger cities, and his appearance in any pulpit was sure 
to attract an audience which taxed the accommodation of the 
building to the uttermost. Those who heard longed to hear 
again :— 

“His manner of utterance was one peculiarly his own. It was 

always dramatic, but varied in character,—generally a long, 
melodious monologue; here in parts, conversational or pictorial ; 
there, antiphonal, as of one voice to another—soul to soul, brother 
unto brother—and the burden of his cry, in answer to the ‘ Woe 
is me!’ of the prophets of the earth, was ever to magnify the 
holiness and the glory of God. His manner in the pulpit or on 
the platform was always that of one who waited for the divine 
affiatus to fill his soul. While he was musing, the fire burned ; 
then spake he with his tongue. And when this afflatus came, as 
sometimes it did during the congregational singing of a psalm or 
hymn, his very body became subject to the motive influences of 
tho informing spirit of the man.” 
Such, in somewhat ornate language, is a description of his 
manner in the pulpit. It is evident that from written words 
we can gather but a faint impression of the influence of such 
a man over his audience. It depended so largely on voice, 
manner, gesture; it was so supremely personal, that the words 
he spoke cannot, in written or printed form, convey any 
adequate conception of what they were when spoken by him. 
This is true, however, in some measure of all oratory. We 
mention it here because the sermons which appear in this 
volume, while very good of their kind, yet do not attain to 
‘supreme excellence. There is nothing in them to compare 
with the truth and tenderness of feeling, with the quiet dignity 
of thought and style, of the sermons of the late Dr. John Ker, 
of the same Church. It is true, indeed, that there are few sermons 
which could bear to be measured by that high standard. 
Still, Robertson’s pulpit addresses must have been of the most 
remarkable kind. We may quote the following as a specimen 
of his style :— 

“It was evening when they came to the brook Jabbok, and the 
sun was going down behind Mount Carmel : the tents were pitched, 
the cattle fed: and when the sun had set and the evening worship 
was engaged in, Jacob retraced his steps over the brook. He 
wrestles, for what ? for the blessing of the birthright which he 
had not gained but rather forfeited by his sin. His scouts had 
been out and had returned with the news that his brother was 
coming to meet him with 400 armed men. He had sent presents 
to him, but that was not enough : he saw the revengeful Esau, with 
his army of freebooters, coming fast upon him. It was folly to 
think of giving him battle, with the few shepherd lads he could 
all together, so he turned to God, and asked Him to change his 
brother’s heart. In wrestling, all the powers of the body and all 
the efforts of the will were required. They were used also in 
earnest prayer, and Jacob applied them. Never were there such 
combatants! The one, the Eternal God; the other, the sinner 
Jacob. The wrestlers close in each other’s arms. Who falls? The 
Angel not prevailing, touches the hollow of Jacob’s thigh, so that 
he cannot wrestle standing ; but Jacob puts his arms around the 
Angel’s neck, and drags him to the dust, and there in the dust 
they wrestle till the day dawns, and, Jacob prevailing, becomes no 
longer the supplanter, but Israel, ‘for as a prince thou hast 
power with God and with men, and hast prevailed.’ ” 

Robertson was a man who had the faculty of attracting 
other men. He had troops of friends. He was bright, genial, 
overflowing with wit and humour. His humour could some- 
times become caustic, as witness the following :— 

“‘A preacher who was said to have the failing of taking too 
much help from other people’s sermons, and had once preached a 
sermon which bore too close a likeness to one printed in the British 
Pulpit, asked Robertson if, when on the Continent, he had ever 
preached in any of the churches? He replied, ‘No; I never 
preached out of the British Pulpit.’ ” 








Another story we may also quote, because it illustrates another 
side of his complex character, his impulsive and somewhat 
reckless generosity :— 

“He astonished, if, indeed, he did not shock his landlady by 
coming into the house from a walk in the evening minus his coat 
In answer to his landlady’s amazed inquiries, he explained that 
poor man had asked him for an old coat. His heart was touched 
by the beggar’s pleading, and, knowing that he had another coat 
at home, and that the one he had on was getting a little threag- 
bare at any rate, he told the man to followhim. On reaching the 
stair-foot, it struck the minister that it would be a great saving 
of time to give it to the poor man there, and so pulled it off and, 
without further ceremony, gave it into the astonished beggar’s 
hands.” 

When we read the two volumes devoted to his memory—the 
lively memoir by Dr. James Brown, and the supplementary 
volume by Mr. Guthrie—and seek to make an estimate of the 
man thus delineated, we find we have been in the company of 
a beautiful spirit. He had a keen perception of the beautiful 
in Art, in Nature, and in Literature. He had widesympathies 
with people of all ages and all climes. He broke through 
the narrow bounds set by a somewhat harsh creed and by 
provincial circumstances, and brought himself into sympathy 
with a broader theology and a wider culture than naturally 
fell to one in his position. The tendency of modern religious 
thought and feeling, of which Maurice in England was a chief 
exponent, and of which Dr. Morrison in Scotland—happily 
still living, and held in honour by all men—was a leading 
representative, had its influence also on Dr. Robertson. But 
the old and the new met in him, and were held in harmonious 
fellowship. He never lost the confidence even of the most 
strait of his fellow-Churchmen, while the more advanced felt 
that they had his fullest sympathy. Altogether, he was a 
unique kind of man, and deserves to be held in lasting 
remembrance. 





XENOPHON.* 

Tuts is the first of a proposed series of four volumes. If the 
whole be kept up to the level reached in this part, it will bea 
really admirable piece of work. Such of the Prolegomena as 
this volume contains, are excellent both for matter and style, 
and the translation—the first instalment consists of Hellenica, 
1, 2, and the Anabasis—though not, we think, without faults, 
is faithful and vigorous. 

The first item (after the preface) in the preliminary matter 
is an introduction dealing with the literary history of 
Xenophon, and summarising the opinion of antiquity (from 
Polybius to the Patriarch Photius) about him. This is 
followed by notes, in which certain disputed points as to his 
life and writings are discussed. Mr. Dakyns holds to the later 
of thetwo dates to which Xenophon’s birth has been assigned. 
Strabo, and after him Diogenes Laertius, tell a curious story 
of how Xenophon, serving at the Battle of Delium as a knight, 
was saved by Socrates. If this were true, it would throw back 
his birth to 444 B.C. at the latest, as a knight serving beyond 
the frontier must have been twenty years old. Mr. Dakyns 
thinks it a confused recollection of the story told by Alcibiades 
in Plato’s Symposium, how he himself, being on foot, was 
saved by Socrates at Potidea, and again, when on horseback, 
saw Socrates’ dauntless courage at Delium. Against the 
story have to be set the passages in the Anabasis which make 
unmistakable reference to the writer’s youth. It is hardly 
possible that they could have been written by a man half-way 
between forty and fifty. Mr. Dakyns would have done well to set 
them out at length, instead of only giving the references. These 
“ Notes” clear the way for what Mr. Dakyns modestly calls “A 
Sketch of the Life of Xenophon.” It is really as full and as 
interesting a biography of a classic author as weknow. Of the 
first fifteen or sixteen years of his life nothing has been 
recorded ; and though we can fill in the blank from what we 
know of life in Attica during the time (the first half of the 
Peloponnesian War), there is always the doubt where his boy- 
hood was actually spent. Then came the time of his disciple- 
ship with Socrates, the beginning of which is told by Diogenes 
Laertius, as Englished by Mr. Dakyns, in this fashion :— 

“Socrates met him in a narrow way, and stretching his staff 
athwart him, so as to bar his passage, plied him with inquiries as 
to where this or that commodity was to be purchased, to all which 
questions the boy answered fluently ; when the sage at length 


put to him a final question, ‘ And where are the fair and noble to 
be found?’ The boy shook his head in perplexity. Then said 
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he, ‘Follow me, and be taught.’ So he followed him, and there- 


after became his hearer.” , a 
The story of that discipleship is told in the Memorabilia. 
Xenophon appears once only as an actual speaker in the 
dialogues, but he often writes as an actual hearer of what was 
said; and the whole bears the impress of truth, photographic 
perhaps rather than artistic, but still unmistakable truth. He 
must have been about thirty when his own story, as told by 
himeelf, begins,—and what a story it is ! The Anabasis covers 
just about two years. Xenophon started with the Greeks in 
the pay of Cyrus in March 401, and in March 399 he left the 
remnant of the Ten Thousand, when it took service with 
Thymbron, the Spartan Harmost in Tonia. Xenophon’s return 
to Greece must have been soon followed by his banishment. 
Then came the intimacy with the Spartan King Agesilaiis, 
culminating in the day when he fought by his side, if fight he 
did, in the fierce struggle of Coronea. This stormy episode in 
his life—for his countrymen were ranged in the opposing line 
—was followed by sixteen years or so of peaceful retirement at 
Scillus, years devoted to the pursuits of a country gentleman 
with a strong literary taste. In 371, as may be guessed, 
the friendly Spartan power which had established him at 
Scillus, was broken by the defeat of Leuctra, and Xenophon, 
after one or two migrations, settled at Corinth. Eight years 
later came the great grief of his life, the death of his son 
Gryllus, killed in a cavalry skirmish in the campaign of 
Mantinea. Legend embellished the story of the young man’s 
end by the fable that it was his hand that gave the death- 
blow to the great Epaminondas ; but there is no doubt that he 
fell a day or two before the battle. This is how the disciple of 
Socrates took the news :— 

«Xenophon was engaged in offering sacrifice; the chaplet was 
upon his brow when they brought him news, saying, ‘ Your son 
has fallen,’ whereupon he removed the chaplet; but as the 
messengers added ‘nobly ’ he replaced it on his head, shedding, as 
others have mentioned, no tear, but only uttering the words 
pdew Ovnrdy yeyevyneads (I knew my child was mortal).” 

Bight years more brought him to his end, busy with his pen, 
there is good reason for thinking, up to the last day of his 
life. The decree of banishment had been repealed, for the 
turn of the wheel had made Sparta and Attica friends; but he 
never returned to his native country. From the “Sketch,” 
which it would be difficult to praise too highly, we pass on to 
say something about the translation. Mr. Dakyns has pro- 
posed for himself Goldsmith as a model of style. The choice 
is undoubtedly a good one, but the result has not always been 
happy. Here is the narrative of an incident in the Anabasis :— 

«A party of men fell out and were left behind, and seeing a 

black-looking patch of ground where the snow had evidently dis- 
appeared, they conjectured it must have been melted; and this 
was actually so, owing to a spring of some sort which was to be 
seen steaming up in a dell close by. To this they had turned 
aside and sat down, and were loth to go a step further. But 
Xenophon, with his rearguard, perceived them, and begged and 
implored them by all manner of means not to be left behind, 
telling them that the enemy were after them in large packs 
pursuing; and he ended by growing angry. They merely bade 
him put a knife to their throats ; not one step farther would they 
stir. Then it seemed best to frighten the pursuing enemy if 
possible, and prevent their falling upon the invalids. It was 
already dusk, and the pursuers were advancing with much noise 
and hubbub, wrangling and disputing over their spoils. Then all 
of a sudden the rearguard, in the plenitude of health and strength, 
sprang up out of their lair and ran upon the enemy, whilst those 
weary wights bawled out as loud as their sick throats could sound, 
and dashed their spears against their shields; and the enemy in 
terror hurled themselves through the snow into the dell, and not 
one of them ever uttered a sound again.” 
The earlier part here is good enough, but towards the end 
there are one or two things fairly open to objection. Why is 
are byiaivovres rendered by the somewhat exaggerated “in the 
plenitude of health and strength,” which, by-the-way, does not 
give the force of #r¢? And why the simple doov tdvvavro wéysorov 
amplified into “as loud as their sick throats could sound,” and 
os xevovres rendered by the somewhat affected “those weary 
wights”? Here is the famous passage of the Greeks catching 
their first sight of the sea from the Armenian Highlands :— 


“On the fifth day they reached the mountain, the name of 


which was Theches. No sooner had the men in front ascended it: 


and caught sight of the sea than a great cry arose, and Xenophon, 
with the rearguard, catching the sound of it, conjectured that 
another set of enemies must surely be attacking in front ; for they 
were followed by the inhabitants of the country, which was all 
aflame ; indeed the rearguard had killed some and captured others 
alive by laying an ambuscade; they had taken also about twenty 
wicker shields, covered with the raw hides of shaggy oxen. But 





as the shout became louder and nearer, and those who from time 
to time came up, racing at the top of their speed towards 
the shouters, and the shouting continually recommenced with yet 
greater volume as the numbers increased, Xenophon settled in his 
mind that something extraordinary must have happened, so he 
mounted his horse, and taking with him Lycius and the cavalry, 
he galloped to the rescue. Presently they could hear the soldiers 
shouting and passing on the joyful word, The sea! thesea! There- 
upon they began running, rearguard and all, and the baggage 
animals and horses came galloping up. But when they had 
reached the summit, then indeed they fell to embracing one 
another—Generals and officers and all—and the tears trickled 
down their cheeks.” 

On the whole, with an occasional change in the direction of 
more simplicity, Mr. Dakyns’s version may be accepted as an 
excellent representation of the original. We wish him all 
success in the completion of his work, three volumes of which 


are yet to follow. 


THE REV. J. G. WOOD’S LAST BOOK.* 

Ir would perhaps be too much to say that the late Mr. J. G. 
Wood ever occupied any prominent place in the literature of 
his country; but we should think there had been few more 
successful writers in his own particular line. The gift of 
popular exposition was his to a marked degree, and the art of 
conveying knowledge in a simple and attractive form. The 
knowledge, too, was of an extremely varied and comprehensive 
kind. The man who had a thorough acquaintance with Mr. 
Wood’s works would become a kind of walking dictionary of 
useful information, acquired through the study of literature 
far lighter than nine-tenths of the novels published in these 
days. It is sad to think that we can get no more enjoyable 
little lessons from a writer who taught so pleasantly and so 
well. 

The book before us will certainly not diminish Mr. Wood's 
high reputation. The plan of itis to show the manner in which 
the human race have “dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth.” The word “dominion” is perhaps 
somewhat strained in some cases. The dominion of man is 
said to have been at first asserted by killing and eating other 
animals, in which case we might perhaps speak of the dominion 
of the lion or tiger, though it is true that these beasts, 
fortunately for us, do not join in parties to go a-man-hunting. 
Again, the theory is illustrated by the fact that man keeps 
certain creatures to give milk or lay eggs for his own susten- 
ance. This is more a proof of actual dominion, but it is not to 
be compared with those instances in which an animal is 
obliged to assist his human master in his natural work, to 
do something, in fact, which the man would otherwise have 
had to do himself. The ostrich, for instance, though many men 
make fortunes by keeping it, is not in a particularly clear 
state of subjection to man. At least, we should not like to say 
so in the immediate neighbourhood of one of those formidable 
subjects. 

The first object in which primitive man would require the 
assistance of other animals, would, as is pointed out, naturally 
be the chase. The necessity of a coadjutor who is swifter of 
foot and keener of scent than himself, and also better provided 
with natural weapons to pull down the prey, becomes very soon 
evident. For these purposes, of course, no ally can be found so 
docile, so faithful, and so reliable as the dog, nor has any other 
animal ever proved so useful in hunting. But he is only the 
first of a long series of beasts pressed into the service of man 
for this object. The savage chetah has been brought into sub- 
jection, and allowed to display its ferocious instincts just so 
far as to make it a willing tool in the hands of its human 
masters. Against birds, man fights with other birds of a pre- 
datory nature, which, again, they are only permitted to exhibit 
for his benefit. Almost the whole of the hawk tribe have been 
thus enslaved at various periods, though the habit has some- 
what gone outnow. Anextremely interesting account is given 
of the employment in hawking of “a large black eagle called 
the bearcoot ” in Siberia, a bird which is described as mastering 
a wolf single-handed with ease. A singular Eastern custom, of 
which some graphic descriptions are given, is that of hunting 
with dog and falcon together. Sometimes this practice is 
adopted with very swift deer, who could easily distance the 
hounds, but whom the falcon has little difficulty in overtaking. 
The bird then fixes her claws in the deer’s head, and beats her 
wings in its face to blind and confuse it till the dogs can 








* The Dominion of Man, By the Rev. J.@. Wood. London: Richard Bentley 
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come up and pull it down. This double system is also employed 
for hare-hunting when the ground is so covered with under- 
wood as to prevent the dogs from seeing the hare. The falcon, 
in this case, flies above the quarry, following every double 
with a corresponding change of flight, and the greyhounds 
watch the hawk in their turn, and follow its windings as they 
would those of the hare when visible. An amusing story is 
quoted from Lady Anne Blunt’s, Pilgrimage to Nejd, of the 
end of one of these hunts, when, after being lost to sight for 
some time, the falcon and the greyhounds were found on the 
edge of the desert, “all sitting in a circle on the ground, 
watching a large hole into which the hare had just bolted,” and 
looking very much “ puzzled and foolish” at the unexpected 
disappearance of the prey. 


For the capture of fish, instances are quoted of the employ- 
ment of the otter, though it has never come into general use ; 
while in China, fishing with cormorants appears to be as common 
as hunting with hounds in England. Cats have also been used 
for this purpose; but in spite of this fact, and their traditional 
prowess against rats and mice, Mr. Wood, a professed cat-lover, 
speaks slightingly of their services to mankind in hunting 
anything. Certainly, few cats can compare with a good 
terrier in rat-killing, and the present writer has known a cat 
set right in the very rudiments of its profession by a dog who 
could only approach such subjects as an amateur. It wasa 
case where a whole family had been thrown into confusion by 
the sudden appearance in the drawing-room of that ferocious 
wild beast, the mouse. Tranquillity having been restored to 
some extent, a search was made for the hole from which the 
miscreant had issued, but without success; nor, though the 
assistance of two experienced cats was obtained without delay, 
did their deliberations produce a more favourable result. In 
these circumstances, a dachshund sauntered into the room, 
snuffed about for a moment, walked straight to the window— 
a French window opening on a balcony—and stood there 
pointing upwards with her nose. The suggestion contained 
in this attitude was received with contumely. ‘Mrs. Jones’ (the 
dachshund) had already shown her valour in contests with 
rats of almost her own size, but to think that she could find 
a mouse—apparently in the ceiling—when the cats were at 
fault, was preposterous. Nevertheless, she was right. The 
framework of the window formed a broad ledge at the top, at 
the end of which some ventilation holes were pierced, and 
through these the mice had made their entrance, the outside 
wall being thickly covered with creepers. 


The other great object for which the assistance of animals 
is required, is locomotion. For this purpose, the dog, horse, 
ass, camel, elephant, ox, and even pig, have been utilised. It is 
interesting to find that so great a lover of animals as Mr.Wood 
was by no means opposed to the use of the dog as a beast of 
traction and burden. The absurdity of the argument that 
“the structure of the dog is such that to harness it to a cart, 
however light, is an act of cruelty,” is shown by the fact that 
“ over vast tracts of the earth’s surface ” no other animal is ever 
employed for such purposes. Perhaps the most curious fact 
concerning the horse, is its singular tendency to return to savage 
life whenever it can find the opportunity. A good account is also 
given of the camel, the ugliest and, to a certain portion of the 
human race, the most useful beast alive. It isan open question 
how far the singular formation which makes it so peculiarly 
suited for desert travelling, the length of leg and neck, the 
softness of foot, and the extraordinary digestive apparatus, 
can be attributed to the influence of man,—for, as our author 
points out, there is no such striking proof of the dominion of 
man as his capacity to mould the animals he uses more or 
less into the form required. Of elephants and their sagacity, 
many stories are of course related, among the best being that 
of a Cingalese elephant employedasa builder. These animals, 
it appears, are taught “to summon the overseer as soon as 
they have laid a course of stones, so as to obtain his approval 
before they lay a second. One of them was observed by the 
overseer to stand in front of a certain portion of the wall, so 
as to hide itfrom observation. The overseer insisted on seeing 
the whole of the wall, whereupon the elephant, who had 
‘scamped’ a portion of his work, voluntarily pulled down the 
defective portion, and relaid it.” It is pleasant to hear that 
the last act of poor ‘ Jumbo’s’ life was to save his keeper from 
the fate by which he himself perished. 


One very curious point on which some stress is laid is the 





reflex influence of animals upon man. For instance, it is shown 
that— 

“A direct epoch in civilisation is marked by the conquest of 

the ox. Possessing the dog, the camel, the horse, and the ass, 
man could lead a nomad life, having no fixed habitation, needing 
no dwelling except the tent (and therefore without knowl 
even of the rudiments of architecture), and living wholly on the 
products of the chase, or the milk and coat of the animals with 
which he was associated. But when the ox was added to man’s 
possessions, the nomad existence must needs give way to a com- 
paratively fixed life, as the ox cannot be taken to any great 
distance from pasture and water. Agriculture naturally followed 
the purely pastoral life ; the substitution of permanent houses in 
lieu of tents produced architecture ; the agglomeration of houses, 
which at first were mere villages, developed into towns and cities ; 
social polity necessarily followed, and by these successive steps 
were nations formed.” 
It is doubtful whether the ox is fully awake to his own im. 
portance as the founder of nations and originator of “ social 
polity.” The manner in which he grows in importance in the 
eyes of manis carefully traced out, the first stage being “ when 
the animal is found too valuable to be merely killed and eaten, 
and is employed for the sole purpose of obtaining a constant 
supply of its milk” (the word “ox” being, of course, used in 
a generic sense for all domesticated animals of its species). 
Then the ox must be fed, and when the supply of pasture 
proves insufficient, this leads to the cultivation of corn. Here 
we find also the first rudiments of the co-operative system, as 
it is considered only fair that the ox should work at the pro- 
duction of his own food; but of this our author strangely fails 
to take notice. In later ages, man proceeds to ride and to 
drive him. After this, there is nothing left to do but to make 
a god of him,—which is accordingly done. Mr. Wood admits 
that this last fact may be regarded as a very singular instance 
of the dominion of man over the ox. 





MR. LILLY ON RIGHT AND WRONG.* 

In this book, Mr. Lilly pursues to a further end the idea which 
has been the leading idea and the principal object of his other 
books. Readers of the Fortnightly Review will recognise part 
of the early chapters of this work as having appeared there in 
November, 1886, under the title “ Materialism and Morality.” 
They will also remember an article in reply by Professor 
Huxley, and Mr. Lilly’s rejoinder, which he reprints as an 
appendix to this volume. 

The treatment, from different points of view, of such a 
subject as Mr. Lilly’s, naturally leads to a good deal 
of repetition in the arguments; and those persons who have 
studied A Century of Revolution will find many thoughts, there 
familiar to them, again pressed on their attention here. That: 
book was a study of the spirit of the Revolution, the materialism 
which is its meaning and its consequence. It was therefore 
chiefly occupied with the special development in France of this 
materialism, and its effect on all forms of life, art, and politics 
there. This book takes a wider view, and deals not only with 
the spirit of the age in one country, but in human life asa 
whole. It goes forward into the great conflict between the 
two powers of the world, the two broadly defined schools of 
thought, Transcendentalism and Materialism. It would ke 
narrowing the question to say, Belief and Disbelief; and Mr. 
Lilly guards himself so carefully from narrowness of this 
kind, that his reviewers ought to do the same. 

We think it is hardly saying too much to call this book a 
noble book. It is not altogether without faults: the author 
demolishes his opponents, sometimes, with almost too heavy a 
sledge-hammer: his language seems now and then almost un- 
necessarily strong ; for instance, in his sweeping condemnation 
—with exceptions, it is true—of modern journalism. Yet 
perhaps, with his opinions, he could hardly have spoken less 
strongly. The world is going to ruin before his eyes. His 
object is to wake men up to the true meaning of the popular 
doctrines of the present day,—of Materialism in all its forms, 
in all its developments. His desire is to show us the true 
science of ethics, to remind and to assure us that the great 
moral facts of right and wrong have a higher source than 
physical law or “experience,” and to bring back men and 
nations to the old belief in “the Practical Reason, the Moral 
Understanding, conscience,”—to the felt reality of “that uni- 
versal law which is absolute and eternal Righteousness.” 

Books on moral philosophy are not, generally speaking, 
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Yr. i that they ave not the fashion. 
very popular. We might say tha y 
Most fairly cultivated people read, or make a pretence of 
eading, the works of Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Clifford, and 
th 5 edhe Young people feed on Mill almost from the nursery. 
The limits of these writers are clear; their doctrines, ex- 
g everything from physical law, seem logical and not to 
be questioned ; their systems, one as much as another, are 
ready-made religions, and from their very limits, their appeals 
to nothing beyond human experience, are easily popularised. 
The champion of Transcendentalism has a wider field of fight : 
he appeals from the visible to the invisible, and asks men to 
believe that the real is only the shadow of the ideal. Rising 
beyond “ experience,” he takes men into a region of thought 
where the wings of modern souls are sometimes hardly strong 
enough to follow him; and if he argues philosophically, as a 
student of metaphysics to any purpose must do, he uses 
technical expressions belonging to his own science, but hard 
to be understood by the ordinary reader, whose ignorance in 
«the domain of moral philosophy ” is boundless. It is to this 
ordinary reader that Mr. Lilly’s new book ought to be in- 
valuable; for in a clear and charming style it makes him 
understand what is at stake in these materialist days,— 
nothing less than “the moral life and death of men and of 
nations.” 

Thus, for those who care to give their minds to them—and 
no others are likely to read this book—Mr. Lilly’s fearless 
arguments are an admirable help towards understanding for 
themselves the meaning and value of ethics, and weighing for 
themselves the materialist doctrines which—as set forth by the 
great teacher, Mr. Herbert Spencer—Mr. Lilly sums up thus :— 

“It is absurd to speak of eternal principles of Right and Wrong, 

these being purely human conceptions, without meaning when 
applied to the nature of things. Virtues are founded on expediency; 
not on a direct calculation of what is expedient, but on the regis- 
tration of itin the organism. What is called moral obligation 
has its authority in part from this instinct, and in part from 
the action of human law and public opinion. All that does happen, 
happens by that redistribution of matter and motion which con- 
stitutes evolution: a process of beneficent necessity, the cause 
whereof is neither moral nor immoral. There is no such thing as 
a real human personality, but only a succession of states of 
consciousness. Free-will is a subjective and objective delusion, 
and man having no power of choosing the least pleasurable of two 
courses, all moral conduct is determined by the surplus of agreeable 
feeling, either in the present agent or in his ancestors. Self-sacrifice 
isa higher egoistic satisfaction. Altruism need not imply self- 
sacrifice, and in the ideal state never will. To this should be 
added, in order to make the sketch complete, that in the prin- 
ciple ‘outer relations produce inner relations,’ we have ‘an 
explanation of the advance from the simplest to the most 
complex cognitions :’ ‘from the simplest to the most complex 
feelings :’ attraction and repulsion transform themselves into the 
phenomena of egoism and altruism, and morality results from the 
persistence of force. Now, what are we to say of this system of 
ethics? I say that it is a house of cards, built upon a foundation 
of sand.” 
In the different systems of different materialist philosophers, 
there are, no doubt, many varying shades of opinion ; but yet 
they are all in one camp. In the end, with them all, “free- 
will is a subjective and objective delusion :” man is a machine, 
and can only act in one way, the way determined for him 
by all the tendencies of all his ancestors, gradually developed 
from a low place in creation. These doctrines are very 
attractive, and to many minds—the number increases every 
day—quite convincing, especially as their preachers, in 
England at least, do not preach bare Hedonism, but set forth 
a new morality which they suppose to be better than the old. 
It is not in England, at present, that Materialism is carried to 
its logical issue, though it is advancing fast upon the road. 
Mr. Lilly observes that, as missionaries have honestly said 
“it takes several generations for Christian morality to get 
into the blood,” so “it will doubtless take several genera- 
tions for Christian morality to get out of the blood.” And 
our scientific men, by their own showing, must be infiuenced 
by their “ generations of Christian progenitors,” not to mention 
that they were probably brought up on the Catechism. 

In his early chapters, Mr. Lilly gives a full account of what 
materialist and evolutionary ethics are and mean. We donot 
think the account is unfair, or that any of his deductions from 
it are unreasonable. These chapters are followed by one on 
“Rational Ethics,” which, broadly speaking, is perhaps the 
most valuable in the book. For it must be good for us to 
know clearly what the faith is by which we live; and many 
people, no doubt, drift into materialist views through 
ignorance of the great and overpowering strength there is 


plainin 





on the transcendental side of the question. We do not say 
that this is not a difficult chapter; at the first glance it 
appears full of those technical terms which frighten the 
ordinary reader. But it isa chapter whieh most fully repays 
the thought it demands. That “our intuitions of Right and 
Wrong are first principles anterior to all systems;” that there 
is a ruling Reason, a Moral Law, supreme, eternal, unchange- 
able, “ absolutely independent, both of religious systems and 
of the physical sciences ;” that “the sense of duty is a primary 
fact of human nature;” that what we call Conscience, in short, 
rules us by a right far higher than any physical law or experi- 
ence; and that the fact of our existence, of our personality, 
makes our free-will a necessity,—all this, deeply indeed in- 
volving “the moral life and death of men and of nations,” 
is set forth to be studied in this chapter on “ Rational Ethics.” 

The later chapters of the book follow out these rational 
ethics to some of their logical conclusions, applying “the 
doctrine of Right and Wrong” to the most important 
subjects of the present day,—such as Punishment (certainly 
an unrighteous thing, if “ our actions are the necessary outcome 
of molecular changes in the brain, of atomic movements of 
matter”); Politics, which in the modern view are to be ruled 
by a morality different from that of individuals; Journalism ; 
Property ; Marriage; Art. Many readers will find the chapter 
on “ Property ” the most interesting in the book, and will be 
impressed by the stern reminder: “ A man has not a right to 
do what he likes with his own; he has only a right to do what 
he ought with his own.” Co-operation is Mr. Lilly’s panacea 
for much of the present suffering in the world. Though 
earnestly opposed to any kind of exclusiveness, he sees no 
virtue in Socialism :— 

“T cannot but think that even the more reasoned and scientific 

kinds of State Socialism, advocated by German thinkers of no 
mean ability, would paralyse much that is best in human society. 
It seems to me not easy to overrate the disastrous effect upon 
national life which must result, in proportion as the State assumes 
the functions of the father, the master, the guild, the Church. I 
believe the new industrial organisation which the world must 
have, will be a natural growth, not an artificial machine ; a growth 
rooted in the essential needs of human nature, which are ethical 
needs ; in the regulative principles of human action, which are 
ethical principles ; in ‘the mighty hopes that make us men,’ which 
are ethical hopes.” 
It is, of course, impossible that in one short chapter this great 
question should be argued with any depth or fullness. The 
writer only suggests the lines on which those must work who 
wish to treat property in the way pointed out by rational and 
ethical considerations. 

Still more valuable, perhaps, is his chapter on “ Marriage,” a 
subject which interests him deeply. “Our existing civilisa- 
tion unquestionably rests upon marriage, as the Christian 
religion has shaped it.” This, and the concluding chapter on 
“The Ethics of Art,” are full of warnings as to the tendency of 
the present day, and whither it will lead us. The fine chapter 
on Art reminds us, though it is by no means a repetition, of 
“The Revolution and Art,” in A Century of Revolution. Here 
Mr. Lilly pleads with power and eloquence the cause of the 
ideal, against that naturalism which treats man as the béte 
humaine, and feeds him with food proper for that creature- 
It cannot be enough remembered—we thank Mr. Lilly for 
pressing it upon us once more—that “the real being of a thing 
is not in itself, as a phenomenon, but in the ideal which causes 
it to be what it is :”"— 

“Do not misunderstand me. It is not the function of the 
artist to preach morality, to inculcate virtue. The laws of art are 
proper to itself. And they are the laws of beauty. But the 
beautiful is of the intellect, not of the senses, which merely supply 
the artist with his raw material. The eyes are only instruments 
of vision through which the soul looks. Msthetic enjoyment is 
the reflection of an inner light or splendour from our reason upon 
material objects. The end of the intellect, let me repeat, is truth, 
And in words which, though not Plato’s, to whom they are often 
ascribed, are as admirable as hackneyed, the ‘beautiful is the 
splendour of the true.’ Banish the ideal from the life of 
men, and by the operation of the inexorable law, Corruptio optimt 
pessima, men will sink below the level of the lower animals, and 
will love the abnormal, the monstrous, the deformed, for its own 
sake. Such is the natural fruit of that philosophy which rejects 
the only rational conceptions of Right and Wrong, and degrades to 
the region of molecular physics, conceptions properly appertaining 
to the domain of the organic and the spiritual. Examples are 
not far to seek. And they are the sure signs of a decadent and 
effete civilisation.” 

Such a book as this, we think and hope, will do much to 
bring forward “that ampler day” when men will frame their 
lives by a science higher than any scientific naturalism. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—~—— 


True Courage. By’ Royston Keith. (Remington.)—“ True 
Courage” and the stories which make up this volume are decidedly 
childish, if their moral teaching is irreproachable. It is really 
astonishing to us how frankly some writers display their ignorance 
of boys and their ways, to say nothing of grown-up people, who 
are fair sport for any writer. Royston Keith’s characters are, 
indeed, pitiably deficient in vividness, in reality, and, in fact, 
everything else. 


The Treasure-Tower of Malta. By Virginia W. Johnson. 
(Fisher Unwin.)—This is a readable story, with a pleasant pair 
of lovers, and with a distinct touch of Southern colouring and sun- 
shine about it. Dolores, the heroine, is a natural child of the South, 
with her romantic temperament and girlish charm, and the other 
characters are natural enough. If we except some occasionally 
unreal sentiment, The Treaswre-Tower of Malta is decidedly a 
pretty story, and one that can be read. 


Rambles in the Black Forest. By H. W. Wolff. (Longmans and 
Co.)—Mr. Wolff has long known and loved the Black Forest, and 
no one who has seen as much as he has of it, can help doing so. 
Mr. Wolff's enthusiasm and acquaintance with the Forest, its 
scenery, its pleasant people and their customs, make him an 
interesting and entertaining cicerone. He has thrown, too, some 
history into his long ramble; history and legend are of peculiar 
interest in connection with a people who have altered so little, in 
some respects, as the inhabitants of the Black Forest. We get a 
quantity of information about their customs and festivities and so 
get quite a vivid picture of the life these picturesque people lead. 
We miss, perhaps, attention to individual characteristics, and 
cannot help noticing certain infelicities of expression ; otherwise 
Mr. Wolff’s “ Rambles ” present us with a charming view of what 
is probably the most quaint and picturesque country and people 
in modern Europe. 


Tales of the Sun. By Mrs. Howard Kingscote. (W. H. Allen 
and Co.)—If some of the tales of Southern India do not end by 
rewarding virtue in the orthodox way, they are none the less 
amusing, and even valuable. Nor is a good moral wanting in some 
of them, such as “ The Good Camel,” “ Ranavirasing,” and others. 
“The Monkey with the Tom-Tom” is one of the ‘examples of 
cunning rewarded, and “The Priest who became an Amildar” isa 
warning to those who interpret advice too literally, a mistake 
which Hindoos, like other Asiatics, must sometimes make. The 
folk-lore is particularly interesting, especially in relation to Fate. 
The story of the “ Mongoose” will remind our readers of ‘ Gellert,’ 
and it is apparently of great antiquity. The tale of “The Five 
Muffins ” is amusing. The notes contain some interesting variants. 
The authoress expresses her obligations to Pandit Natés4 Sastri, 
by whom many of the tales were collected. She apologises for the 
style. It might certainly have been made smoother; literalness 
has a value, but it is a fixed one. 


Electrical Influence Machines. By J. Gray, B.Sc. (Whittaker 
and Co.)—This is one of those useful handbooks on the variety 
of electrical machines which are always in request. Mr. Gray 
discourses fully—not too fully by any means—and somewhat 
technically about “ Influence Machines.” He describes a great 
many, and places their advantages and disadvantages clearly 
before the reader. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. XXII. (Smith and 
Elder.) —We are glad to see the name of Mr. Sidney Lee associated 
with that of Mr. Leslie Stephen in the editorship of the Dictionary. 
Mr. Lee has long been known to readers of the Dictionary as one 
of its most able and learned contributors. Prosperity to the new 
partnership, and long life! If we are to judge from the analogy 
of ‘‘Chalmers,” the Dictionary should be completed in about 
twenty-three volumes more. But “ Chalmers” is less full in the 
later than in the earlier volumes; and perhaps it would be safe 
to suppose that the total will be fifty, and the date of completion 
1897. In the volume now before us, Gordons, Grahams, and 
Grants occupy a large space. There are eighty of the first name, 
forty-one of the second (not including a Graham-Gilbert and two 
Grahames), and forty-eight of the third. ‘‘ Charles George Gordon ” 
has been done, and well done, by Colonel Veitch. No one could 
be more self-restrained in praise and blame. The next best-known 
Gordon is perhaps the notorious Lord George, “agitator.” He 
has had the honour of being treated by the senior editor. Why 
do we not find the name of the Gordon who has been called 
the “Christian Faquir,” a very notable person, who deserves 
mention certainly as much as half of the eighty? The omission 
is the less excusable as an excellent biography of the man has been 
published. There are two notable Grahams, Montrose and Claver- 
house. Dr. S. R. Gardiner has compressed his account of the 








first into four pages, while Mr. T. F. Henderson gives fifteen to 
the second. This is scarcely in proportion; but one has to con- 
sider that some matters that have been made the subject of much 
controversy have to be dealt with by the biographer of Claver. 
house. Mr. Henderson, we see, is inclined to give a verdict of 
“Not proven ” in the case of the two women who were drowned in 
the Solway Firth (the contention that the execution never took 
place is justly scouted), and of “Guilty” in that of John Brown, 
“the Christian carrier.” Claverhouse seems to have shot John 
Brown with his own hand. Perhaps the right or wrong of this 
is only a matter of sentiment. But his conduct with regard to 
the nephew is certainly ‘less irreproachable.” He induced the 
man to make confession by promising to plead for him, and his 
pleading was this: “If your Grace thinks he deserves no mercy, 
justice will pass on him.” Another notable Graham is Sir James, 
who was a leading ‘‘ Peelite.” Professor Creighton gives an excel- 
lent sketch of him, summed up with the words : “ Where he failed, 
he failed not through want of foresight or political intelligence, 
but through want of sympathy.” From among the other notices, 
we may select for mention the Rev. W. Hunt’s sketch of Earl 
Godwin, and the senior editor’s biography of the elder William 
Godwin, a most unlovely figure as he appears in the pitilessly 
plain outlines of Mr. Stephen’s portraiture. We must also 
mention the excellent account of Goldsmith from the same pen. 


Descriptive Lantern Lectures on English Church History. By the 
Rev. C. Arthur Lane. (Church Defence Institution ; Kent and Co.) 
—This volume gives us an admirable application of Horace’s 
famous maxim,— 

“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 

Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.” 
It contains ten lectures, covering the range of Church history in 
this country from the early days of British Christianity down to 
the Victorian era. Each lecture is furnished with appropriate 
illustrations,—that is to say, reference is made to the illustration 
at the place where it appropriately comes in. The illustrations 
themselves are photographic transparencies, to be shown by the 
magic-lantern, and may be hired from the manufacturers. They 
comprise representations of cathedrals and parish churches, of 
colleges and schools, monastic and other ruins, great houses 
and other buildings of interest, manuscripts, charters, maps, &c., 
statues and portraits of notable persons, and, finally, pictures of 
great historical events. There are also some “hymn trans- 
parencies,” which may be used if the lecturer sees fit. There can 
be no doubt that the more there is known about the Church of 
England, the stronger the case for her defence willbe. Theclergy 
are placed in an admirable position to spread abroad this know- 
ledge, and they cannot find, we are sure, a better way of doing it 
than by taking the hints which this volume furnishes them with. 
The lectures are good, and may very profitably be used as they 
stand: or they may be utilised in part: or the clergyman may 
lecture on the history of his own parish, and bring in some of these 
illustrations. He will be doing far more good, he may depend 
upon it, than he would by preaching a thousand sermons. The 
Church has a wealth of historical associations which the Non- 
conformist communities lack. It would be folly not to make use 
of them. 


In The Healing Art and the Claims of Vivisection (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.), a lecture delivered in the spring of this year, Mr. 
Berdoe discusses, from the medical point of view, the question 
whether there is any practical utility in vivisection. He takes 
the claims that have been advanced on behalf of the practice as 
having benefited medical science, and examines them, with the 
general conclusion that they are unfounded. There is a medical 
science, of course, which has little or nothing to do with the heal- 
ing art. (A medical lecturer is said to have congratulated his 
audience on the vast progress made by the science in every 
direction, except the treatment of disease. In this, he said, it has 
made little or no progress.) Putting the matter shortly, Mr. 
Berdoe thinks that all the hideous experiments on living animals— 
and a more ghastly list than he gives we have never seen—“ have 
not advanced the practice of medicine or surgery by a single step.” 
“When Professor Mantegazza crucified a number of animals by 
driving nails into their feet, with a view to test the carbonic acid 
they gave off under varying degrees of agony, we say that no 
scientific advantage could justify such use of a sentient being.” 
What does Professor Ray Lankester say ? 


An Outline Analysis of “ Sordello.” By Jeanie Morison. (Black- 
wood and Sons.)—This is a book that commends itself by its title. 
No one doubts that there is much to be got out of Browning’s 
verse, if one only has patience. Sometimes the effort required 
is but small; sometimes, as in “ Sordello,” it is great, too great 
for ordinary readers, and an intelligent, or rather a more than 
intelligent guide, a guide of exceptionally penetrating insight, 
is, we may say, indispensable. 
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Woman Suffrage Wrong. By James McGregor Allan. (Reming- 
ton and Co.)—Mr. Allan explains that he has no personal motives 
in arguing against female suffrage. There are politicians who 

approve or disapprove, according as they think that the oie 
chised women would or would not adopt their platform. Tam 
not a party politician.” And he is not opposed to women exercising 
the professions commonly monopolised by men. He thinks that 
«women should at least have the option of being attended by 
their own sex.” Whether they should also practise in law and 
theology, he does not give an opinion. But he is dead against 
their voting, and gives a number of excellent reasons why he 
holds this view. He may be right; but, unfortunately, in the 
political as well as in the physical world, things have a way of 
working themselves, whether they are right or wrong. Another 
glacial epoch would mean death to civilisation, but the world is 
supposed to be moving on towards it. Possibly it may be moving 
on towards woman suffrage, though the right may be disastrous 
both to women and to men. We have gone so far already in 
giving municipal suffrage, for instance, that it seems uncertain 
where we shall stop. 

The Crown Prince and the Imperial Crown. By Gustav Freytag. 
Translated by George Duncan, M.A. (Bell and Sons.)—There 
are many interesting things in this volume besides the subject 
indicated by the title. There are the author’s views, for instance, 
jotted down at the time, about the annexation of Alsace. He 
began by being adverse. He sees dangers, not the least being 
that “in the inevitable settlement of accounts with young Russia, 
an alliance between France and Russia would place us between 
the devil and the deep sea.” But “the heart refuses to be tight- 
laced.” Alsace ought to be German because the children are 
blue-eyed, not because the people wish it. “The educated classes 
are, on the whole, against us; the majority of the people would 
patiently submit to a transfer to Germany.” As to the question 
of the Empire, “for us North Germans, the old imperial power had 
lost all charm; ” but the Crown Prince had this ideal before him. 
Herr Freytag clearly thinks that the conception originated with 
him, and that Bismarck accepted it. On the Morier question he 
speaks, not very warmly indeed, but still in a way that acquits 
the envoy of any disloyal communications with Bazaine. The 
picture of the Crown Prince is singularly attractive, and the 
description of his devotion to his wife very touching. Herr 
Freytag speaks of her with profound appreciation, and fully recog- 
nises the great share she had in the development of her husband’s 
character. 

In “ The Polytechnic Series,” we have Forty Lessons in Carpentry 
Workshop Practice. By Charles F. Mitchell. Revised by George 
Campion Pope. (Cassell and Co.)—Both author and editor are 
teachers at that most useful place, the Polytechnic Institute. 
Every lesson is appropriately illustrated——In “Gale and 
Polden’s Military Series,” we have How to Improve the Shooting in 
the Ranks, by “Marksman.” (Gale and Polden, Chatham.) Two 
useful volumes may be mentioned. The first is The Principles of 
Assessment, by “A Solicitor” (Rate and Taxpayers’ Protection 
Association), described as “ A Concise and Practical Guide to the 
Valuation of Property for Rating Purposes ;” and the second, The 
Way to Prove a Will and to Take out Letters of Administration, by 
Almarie Rumsey (John Hogg). 


Maaazines AND SERIAL PusiicatTions.—We have received the 
following for July:—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, 
No. 25 of Our Celebrities (containing photographic portraits of 
Sir J. Linton, Miss M. Macintyre, and Mr. Sydney Grundy), 
Figaro Illustré, No. 24 of Artistic Japan, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Westminster Review, Igdrasil, Education, the Month, 
the Journal of Education, the Century, the Newbery House Magazine, 
Temple Bar, Belgravia, the Political Science Quarterly, the Indian 
Magazine, the Law Quarterly Review, London Society, Tinsley’s Maga- 
zine, the Argosy (and its Summer Number), the Parents’ Review, 
Woman’s World, Cassell’s Magazine, Chambers’s Journal, the Sun, 
“A 1,” the Quiver, St. Nicholas, the Boy’s Own Paper (and its 
Summer Number), the Sunday Magazine, Harper’s Young People, 
the Girl’s Own Paper (and its Summer Number), the Leisure Hour. 
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Allen (F.M.), Brayhard: the Strange Adventures of an Ass (Ward & Downey) 6/0 
Annette, by the Author of “ St. Olaves,” Cr BVO ........:.ceseeeerees (S. Blackett) 2/0 
Barker (P. C.), Commentary, 1I. Chron‘cle-, roy 8vo . (0, K. Paul) 15/0 
Beazley (C. R.), James I. of Arragon, 8vo (Blackwell) 2/6 
Bowdich (Mrs. ), Confidential Chats with Mothers, 12mo... ..(Bailliére) 2/0 
Brooks (KE. 8.), A Son of Issachar, cr 8V0 .........sc0seeeeeeeee .-.(Putnams) 3/6 
Brown (R.), Outlines of Prophetic Truth, 8vo (Partridge) 12/0 
Burton (H.), Gospel of St. Luke, cr 8vo............. 7/6 
Caldecott (R.), Graphic Pictures, complete, 4to ............. 21/0 
Constantine (J.), Health and Activity in Middle Age, 8vo ... 
Drayson (A. W.), Untrodden Ground in Astronomy, 8vo ... 
Eyton (R ), Apostles’ Creed, cr 8V0 .........:cceceeeeteenees piiiinenacasell 
Fothergill (J), A March in the Ranks, cr 8vo . 
Gerard (D.), Recha, Cr 8V0 ...........:ssseseesssrecescercensetssnsansenssseneens B f 
Gordon (W.', Non-Commissioned Officers’ Guide to Promotion, cr 8vo (Gale) 2/6 
Haycraft (T. W.), Handy Book on Bills of Sale Acts, 12mo ......... (E. Wilson) 2/6 
Hetherington (H. F.), Paul Nugent, Materialist, 2 vo's. (Griffith & Farran) 21/0 
Hjelt (E.), Principles of General Organic Chemistry, cr 8vo k 

Hocking (J.), Jabez Easterbrook, cr 8v0 ..........+0.++: setessssereseee (Ward & Lock 
Irwin (C. H.), History of Presbyterianism in Dublin (Hodder & Stonghton 
Jacobi (C. T.), Printing, Practical, & , CY 8V0......cccecrereseecetseersereneed (Bell) 5/0 
James (H ), The Tragic Muse, 3 vols. cr 8vo.......... (Macmillan) 31/6 
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Jennings (O.), On the Cure of Morphia Habit, cr 8V0 .....-.ssss00 (Bailliére) 2/6 
Kempe (H. R.), Electrical Engineer’s Pocket-Book, 32mo... (Lockwood) 5/0 
Mackintosh (J.), Scotland (Story of Nations), cr 8vo (Unwin) 5/0 
Montaigne’s Essays, Vol. III. and IV., ed. by J. H. McCarthy, 32mo (Stott) 3/0 
Morley (H.), English Writers, cr 8vo ......... Aetsebanbetionesntsees ceeens (Cassell & Co) 5/0 
Murphy (J. J.), Sonnets, and other Poems, 12m0 ................000++ . K. Paul) 5/0 
Nisbet (H.), Ashes: a Tale of Two Spheres, cr 8vo ...(Auth. Co-op. Pub. Co.) 6/0 
Oliphant (Mrs.), Mystery of Mrs. Blencarrow, cr 8vo . .(S. Blackett) 2/ 

Reeves (B.), Cassiope, and other Poems, ]2mo.. .(C. K. Paul) 5/0 
Robinson (F, W.), The Keeper of Keep, 3 vols Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Ruffini (G. D.), Doctor Antonio, 12mo... (Stott) 2/6 
Sayings of Poor Richard, 18mo Putnams) 2/6 


Schurer (E.), History of Jewish People, V 
Sporting Birthday-Book, 16mo ) h 
Stuart (G. H.), Life of, cr 8V0...... ....s0008 i seit came sauetuahndinabsssiivenell (Nisbet) 7/6 
Symes (J. E.), The Prelude to Modern History, 12mo ........ wenieaae ( Longmans) 2/6 
Thompson (W.), Mathematical Papers, &c., Vol. III.,8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) 18/0 
Tol-toi (Count), Kreutza Sonata and Family Happiness, cr 8vo...... (W. Scott) 2/6 
Tovey (D. C.), Gray and his Friends, cr 8vo .......... ..(Camb, Univ. Press) 6/0 
Urquhart (J. W.), Electric Light Fitting, cr 8vo (Lockwood) 5/0 
Virgil Opera, Intro. & Notes by A. Sidgwick, 2 vols. cr 8vo (Camb, Univ. Press) 8/0 
Woodall (8. 8.), Ondar the Just, cr 8VO .........cccccsccccccssesssceeseessersrees (Nisbet) 2/6 
Wray (B.), Chess at Odds of Pawn and Move, 8V0 ...00..ssssseeceeees (J. Morgan) 3/6 
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culture, Fee, £25 to £35 a term.—For Prospectus, address H. PERCY BECHER 
Esq., 26 Bedford Row, London, W.O.; or, Rev. the WARDEN, Brighton Ladies? 


College. 
HE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H, R, 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 

the past year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80, 








and TRAINING 











T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, one of £105 and five of 50 
guineas, of which two are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge, 
will be awarded by Examination on SEPTEMBER 25th and 26th. 

The Prospectus, to be obtained by application to the School Secretary, Mr. F, 
H. MADDEN, contains the Regulations for this Kxamination, and gives fall 
information as to the Course of Study, and the Special Classes for the Higher 
Examinations and Degrees. 

The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 


HERBERT W. PAGE, M.C., Dean. 
: fees MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate or for the Froebel Society’s Higher Certificate, is offered to Ladies who 
wish to enter Schools and Kindergartens as Teachers, at this College. Preparation 
also for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. SCHOLARSHIPS offered 
in all divisions, COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th.—Address, 
PRINCIPAL, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 














ROS V ENOR GALLERY. 
SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
Admission, One Shilling, from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 

COLOURS.—The O0\E HUNDRED and THIRTEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Ma!l East, from 10 till6. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 
Is. ALFKED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—Entrance- Fee of Associates, 

£1 1s, Associates who cesire it can now become Second Subscribers 

immediately, and can afterwards be promoted to be First Subscribers, when 

sufficient vacancies occur, Annual Subscriptions (of either First or Second 
Subscribers), £1 ls. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS for 1890. 
For First Subscribers :—‘‘ CHASE of MALPAGA.” 
Chromolithograph after Romanino, 
For Second Subscribers :—‘‘ CHRIST AMONG the DOCTORS,” 
Chromolithograph after Boccaccini. 
Offices: 19 ST. JAMES STREET, 8.W. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 


OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS, 
Royal PaTRONS. 
Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, the Prince and 
Princess Christian, the Princess Louise, the Princess Beatrice, the Prince 
Henry of Battenberg, the Duchess of Albany, the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Duke and Duchess of Teck, the Princess Frederica, Baron von Pawel Rammin- 
gen, the Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, the Princess Edward of Saxe-Weimar, 
The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETINGS of the above Society will be held on 

FRIDAY, July 18th, 1890. 

The Right Hon. Lord ABERDARE, G.C.B., President, will take the Chair 
at the First Meeting at the Society’s Offices, 105 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, at 

o’clock, Admission free. 

The Second Meeting will be held on the same day at the Royal Albert Hall, at 
4.30 p.m., when the Most Honourable the Marchioness of SALISBURY will 
distribute the Society’s Prizes to Pupil Teachers and Children who have written 
the best Essays on the duty of kindness to animals, composed in Metropolitan 
Schools during the present year, numbering upwards of 50,000. Admission to 
this meeting by ticket only, which may be obtained of the Secretary. 

The Council invite the co-operation and support of the public. Printed 
suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. Anonymous 
complaints of crue’ty are not acted on. The names of complainants are not 
given up when letters are marked “ private.”” 5,886 convictions during 1839.* 

Cheques and post-office orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to 
whom all letters should be addressed. The Society is greatly in need of funds. 

No. 105 Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

* 268 offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the Society). 
5,618 paid fines (penalties are not received by the Society). 


OUNG LADY ORPHAN.— HOME offered as 
COMPANION to only girl, 15. To attend High School. MHealtby 
residence, beautiful grounds.—* M_,’’ 34 Hagley Road, Edgbaston. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 
—A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN- 
TLEMEN, English and fcreign resident governesses. London Professors in daily 
attendance for Literature, Science, Music, Painting, &c. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and S]éjd Carpentry taught. Special arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India,—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 




















ERCHANT VENTURERS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL.— 

WANTED, an ENGLISH MASTER, at a salary of £150 per annum, in 

September next.—Particulars on application to G. H. POPE, Merchants’ Hall, 
Bristol, to whom applications must be sent before July 19th, 


pr SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited, 


STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS, will 
take place on JULY 8th, 9th, and 10th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD. 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard, 











T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


LLHALLOWS SCHOOL, HONITON, DEVON.— 
SUCCESSES in 1890:—Queen’s Scholarship at Westminster, Senior 
Scholarship at Rossall, Classical Scholarsbip at Cheltenham. Since January, 
1883, the following Scholarships have been obtained direct from the School, 
besides University and other distinctions:—Four Scholarships at Winchester, 
five at Charterhouse, six at Westminster, three at Bradfield, three at Cheltenham, 
three at Marlborough, one at Rossall.—For particulars, apply to the Rev. R, A. 
BYRDE, Head-Master. 








EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN is VACANT. Applications and Testi- 
monials to be sent not later than J ", 14th.—All particulars to be obtained from 
UCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 











I EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, near Reading.—Head- 

Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A, Lond.—This School 
has been Established with the sanction of the Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for the purpose of 
providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading Public Schools, 
with a Classical and Modern side, 


Terms, 35 guineas per term.—Applications should be addressed to the HEA v- 
MASTER, Leighton Park School, Reading. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 

tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 and under in JULY. 
—Apply, Rev, T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 





HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 


Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Governesses, Governess 
Pupils, Visiting Teachers, Companions, &., and recommends Schools and Educa- 
tional Homes. Schools transferred, Partnerships arranged.—27 REGENT 
STREET, 8.W. 








ITERARY MEN, WANTING absolutely QUIET 
ROOMS, in a central position, with good light, at moderate rents, for occu 
pation during the day for literary work, should apply to the SECRETARY, New 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C, 


Rents from £12 per room, including rates and taxes. 





SP 
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NE, of Castlemilk, Bart., M.P. 
of Beeslack, Midlothian. 
The Right Hon. Lord 


ir ROBERT JARDI 
SOHN COWAN, Esq., 





ATION OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Head Office: No. 6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


TRUSTEES. 


London Office: 17 King William Street, E.C. 


A. H, LESLIE MELVILLE, Esq., Banker, Lincoln. 
J. A. CAMPBELL, Ksq., of Stracathro, LL.D., M.P. 
WATSON, of Thankerton. 


The FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING was held at Edinburgh on March 26th, 1890. 


The following are the Results reported for the year :— 


The NEW ASSURANCES completed were £1,023,179, 
Being for the 16th year in succession above a Million, 


PREMIUMS in year, £612,192. TOTAL INCOME, £893,109. 


The Expenses were under 10 per cent. of Premiums, or 5} of Total Income, 


HISTORY AND 


The SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION was instituted in 1837, with | 


the object of giving to the AssureEp the full benefit of the Low PRewIums 
hitherto confined to a few of the Proprietary Orrices, while at the same time 
retaining the WHOLE Prortrs for the Policyholders. 

Experience has proved that, with economy and careful management, these 
premiums will not only secure greatly Larger Assurances from the first, but 
by reserving the surplus for those who live to secure the Common Fund from 
loss, may in many cases provide EveNTUAL BENEFITS as large as can be obtained 
ander the more usual system of High Premiums. 

The RATES of PREMIUM are so moderate that at most ages an Assurance 
of £1,200 to £1,250 may be secured for the same yearly premium which would 

Examples of Premium for 


The CLAIMS of year (including Bonus Additions*) were £312,706. 
* These averaged 50-7 per cent. on Assurances which participated. 
The ACCUMULATED FUNDS now exceed £7,000,000. 
Their INCREASE, the largest in any one year, was £476,999, 


CONSTITUTION. 
generally elsewhere assure (with profits) £1,000 only—the excess being 
equivalent to 

An Immediate and Certain Bonus of 20 to 25 per Cent. 

The WHOLE PROFITS are divided among the Assured on a system at once 
safe, equitable, and favourable to good lives,—no share being given to those by 
whose early death there is a loss to the Common Fund, 

The SURPLUS reported at the recent investigation was 21,051,035, of which 
two-thirds were divided among 9,384 Policies. Policies sharing a first time (with 
a few unimportant exceptions) were increased, according to duration and class, 
from 18 or 20 to 34 percent. Policies which had shared at previous investigations 
were increased in all by 50 to 80 per cent. and upwards. 


£100 at Death—with Profits. 

















| Age. 25 | 30 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 55 
During Life ..... seccae| £118 0 £2 1 6° £2 610 £214 9 #2 s9 £41 7 2 1il1 
21 Payments ......... 212 6 215 4 3 0 2 3 7 5t | 817 6 412 1 510 2 














(The usual non-participating Rates differ little from these Premiums. | 


* A person of 30 may secure £1,000 at death, - 
of £1,000. OR, he may secure £1,900 by 21 year 


a yearly payment, during life, of £20 15s. 
y payments of £27 13s. 4d.,—being thus free of payment after age 50. 

+ At age 40, the Premium ceasing at age 60, is, for £1,000, £33 14s, 2d.,—about the same as most Offices require during the whole term of life. 
Premiums have ceased, the Policy will have shared in at least one division of profits. 


This Premium would generally elsewhere secure £800 only, instead 
Before the 


To PROFESSIONAL MEN and others, whose income is dependent on continuance of health, this limited payment system is specially recommended. 
The Arrangements as to Surrender, Non-forfeiture, Free Residence, Loans on Policies (within their value), and early payment of Claims, as on all other points 


of practice, are conceived entirely in the interests of the Members, there being in 


a Mutual Society no opposing interests. 


Poricres, as a rule, are WoRLD-WIDE after five years—provided the Assured has attained the age of 30. 
Copies of the Report for 1889, with full Statement of Principles and Tables of Rates, may be had. 


J. MUIR LEFTCH, Londox Secretary. 


JAME 8 GRAHAM WATSON, Manager. 








The Autotype Company, London, 
Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers. For specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 
The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copi 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R.A. ; Ouless, RA. ; Pettie, 
- B.A; og A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; ‘“‘ Sprine,”’ by Herbert 
~ Draper, &c., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 
“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 

From the Louvre, Vatican Le ning 3 and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,” free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 





Just published, price 6s, 
HE RELIGION of HUMANITY, and other Poems. 


ANNIE MaTHEsSON. 
London: PrrctvaL and Oo., King Street, Covent Garden. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


( ‘ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for ak on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY. 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 


By 








RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W 





SUMMER SERVICE of TRAINS by the WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE. 


ADDITIONAL and ACCELERAT~D EXPRESS SERVICE BETWEEN 
LONDON and ABERDEEN. 


ONDON and NORTH-WESTERN and CALEDONIAN 
RAILWAYS.—The following ADDITIONAL and ACCELERATED TRAIN 






















SERVICE is now in operation. 1st, 2nd, and 3rd class by all trains. 
WEEK DAYS. 
| | | A ] B ] Cc A 
Leave a.m. a.m.| a.m, a.m. a.m. p.m. p.m. p.m.| p.m.) p.m. ni’ht 
aaa yee ...| 515) 7 15/10 010 3011 15 7 30) p 45 8 * 8 5010 0112 0 
rrive | = | | 
Edinburgh (Pr. St.)' 355 5 50 6308 5955 .¢)/5 5 ... | 6 50) 9 3712 22 
Glasgow (Central)...| 355) 6 0) 6 45 8 510 i2 ges 10... | 7 | 9 18/1225 
Greenock .....se0000.++ | 536 718,736 9 61156 74|7 5 ... | 8 27:10 40 155 
Gourock . .| 450) 7 28) 74591512 5 1...) 715 .. | 8 37:10 50 2 4 
Wemyss Bay -| 512] 8 32} 8 SB. | we | one | ee | ove | 9 BB110 40) 320 
Ardrossan . | 610) 7 35,930'930 ..} 2. |...) oe | SSM 3 317 
ban ... | 925)... | wef | 445 2. | 8310 0112 10 2 OGH37 
Perth . 640 .. | 8 2711 50 6 10 23 635, 81511 5 335 
Dundee 7 35) . | 91512 40 715 > 7 15, 9 3512 0} 425 
Aberdeen... ..| 915 «1050 3 5.9 0 SS 9 O11 50 1 45| 620 
Inverness H'landRy ... . | 630 63011 50 wo ll 30 2 4556 510 5 
Inverness vid | | | | 
Aberdeee.....ccccc0e] o00 | ... | 8 10, 8 19) 2 15 215,6 510 5 ... 
* The 7.30 p.m. Express from Euston to Perth will run from July 21st to August 


8th inclusive (Saturday and Sunday nights excepted). 

A—The 8 p m. Highland Express and the 12 o’clock Night Train will run every 
night (except Saturdays), The 8 p.m. Express will run specially to Perth and 
Inverness on Saturday night, August 9th. : 

B—Runs every night, but on Sunday mornings its arrival at Dundee is 9 a.m., 
Aberdeen at 11 a.m., and Inverness is 1.30 p.m., and has no connection to Oban 
(Saturday nights from London). C—Runs every night, bat has no connection 
ee Glasgow on Saturday night. H—Arrival at Oban at 6.37 p.m. on Satur- 

8 only. 

on Saturdays passengers by the 10.30 am. and 11.15 a.m. Trains from London 
are not ae beyond Perth by the Highland Railway, and only as far as 
Aberdeen by the Caledonian Railway. sere . 

Carriages with lavatory accommodation are run on the principal Express Trains 
between London and Scotland, without extra charge. ? 

Improved Sleeping Saloons, seumnperaes by an attendant, are run on the Night 

ins between London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Gourock, Stranraer, 
Perth, and Aberdeen. Extra charge, 5s. for each berth. 

A Special Train will leave Euston (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) at 6.10 p.m., 
from July 15th to August 8th inclusive, for the conveyance of horses and private 
carriages only, to all parts of Scotland. A special carriage for the conveyance of 
dogs will be attached to this train. 

Additional trains from Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and other towns 
— bap card with the above —. " bills 

‘or further particulars, see the Companies’ time-bills. 
G@. FINDLAY, aeneetl Manager, L. and N.-W. Railway. 

July, 1890, J. THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS—Pure Bioop.—When the 
blood is pure, its circulation calm and equable, and the nerves well 
strung, we are well. These Pills possess a marvellous power in securing these 
essentials of health by purifying, regulating, and strengthening the fluids and 
solids. Holloway’s Pills can be confidently recommended to all persons suffering 
from disordered digestion, or worried by nervous fancies or neuralgic pains. They 
correct acidity tal heoatbare, dispel sick headache, quicken the action of the 
liver, and act as alteratives and gentle aperients. The weak and delicate m: 
take them without fear. Holloway’s Pills are eminently serviceable to in 
of irritable constitution, as they raise the action of every organ to its natural 


| standard, and universally exercise a calming and sedative influence. 
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IRGINIA DEBT. 


Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY, and OO., acting on 
behalf of the Committee of Vir inia Bondholders in 
New York, INVITE the DEPOSIT with them of all 
SECURITIES of the STATE of VIRGINIA held in 
this country or on the Continent, to be dealt with in 
accordance with the Agreement dated May 12th, of 
= a@ copy appeared in this paper of June 28th, 

Securities, with July, 1890, and all subsequent 
Coupons attached, will be received hy Messrs. Brown, 
Shipley, and Co., until further — at their Count. 
ing-House, Founder’ 's Court, Lothbury, London, E.C., 
in the terms of the said Agreement. 

The classification of the securities to be deposited 
is as follows :— 

FIRST CLASS.—Old Bonds, to include all Securities 
issued under Acts passed previous to Funding Bill of 
1871; Peelers, to include all Securities issued under 
Act of March sock, 1871, as amended by the Act of 
March 7th, 1872. 

SECOND CLASS. —Consols, to include all Securi- 
ties issued under Act of March 30th, 1871, with July, 
1890, and subsequent Coupons attached. 

THIRD CLASS.—Ten- Forties, to include all Securi- 
ties issued under Act of March bath, 1879, with July, 
1890, and subsequent Coupons attac' hed. 

FOURTH CLASS,—Tax-receivable Coupons prior 
to July, 1890. 





17 Moorgate Street, 
June 21st, 1890 

The Council of Foreign Bondholders, acting in con- 

unction with the English Committee of Virginian 

fondholders, directs me to state that having con- 

sidered the Agreement above referred to, it recom- 

mends Holders to deposit their Bonds, Coupons, and 

Certificates with Messrs. Brown, ce and Co. 

(Signed) EARY, 
“ieee ° 
Frederic P. Olcott, President Central Trust Com- 
pany. New York. 

William L. Bull, of Messrs. Edward Sweet and Co., 
and late President New York Stock Exchange, 

— Budge, of Messrs. Hallgarten and Co., New 


ene D. Dicke 
and Co., New 
= > Garden, ‘President Southern Society of New 


John Gill, President Mercantile Trust and Deposit 
Company of Baltimore. 
Bondholders’ Committee. 


Advisory Board in the United States 
> Grover Clevelund, late President of the United 
tate: 

Hon. Edward J. 4 gig late United States Minister 
to Great Britai 

= — F. Sepends late United States Secretary 
r+) 

George 8. Coe, President American Exchange National 
Bank, New York. 

George G. Williams, President Chemical National 
Bank, New York. 


Lon +, of Messrs, Brown, Brothers, 





dvisers in London. 
ieee mal Sir John taviede, Bart., M.P. 
W. Lidderdale, Es 4: 
Jobn Henry Daniell, Esq., O.B. 


Depositaries in London. 
Brown, Shipley, and Company. 
Depositaries in United States. 
Central Trust Company of New York. 
= 5 perme Trust and Deposit Company of Balti- 


The Planters’ National Bank of Richmond. 


HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capitil ...........ssseeeceeee “ 500,000 
MER VO WAN... .00.ccccccerecscoeceence00 1,000, 1000 
Reserve Liability of. t Proprietors... BR 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT ant and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
— REMITTANOES are made to the 
lonie 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank 8 = _—” E.O., 





of 





IRKBEOK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST wed on 


DzZPOSITS, of Fagable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the a monthly balances, when 
not drawn below 2 

STOCKS anda SHAS Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBE ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be anal post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Crosr, 
Established 1782. 





Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MAODONALD and F. B, MAODONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 


TAMMERERS should read a book 
bya gentleman who cured himself after sufferi 
nearly forty years. Price 13 stamps,—B. BEASLEY, 
Huntingdon, 








Just published, price 53. 
HOLIDAY STUDIES OF 
WORDSWORTH: 

By Rivers, Woods, and Alps. 

THE WHARFE, THE DUDDON, AND THE 
STELVIO PASS. 

By the Rev. F. A. MALLESON, M.A. 


“This book can be read as much for its own merits 
as for the er mcd insight which it reveals into the 
spirit of Wordsworth’s esoteric nature-worship.’ 
Scotsman 


CASSELL and CO., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
a MEMOIR of the EGYPT 


XPLORATION FUND. 
Now ready. 


The MOUND of the JEW, and The 
CITY of ONIAS, ey E. NavitLe; and The 
ANTIQUITIES of TELL EL YAHUBUS EH, ne 
F. Lu. Grirritx (being the Extra Volume ‘tor 
1888-89). With 26 Plates and a Frontispiece, 
price 25:. 


Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRUBNER, and CO., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE MYSTERY OF MBS. 


BLENCARROW. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Author of “‘ Harr: Joscelyn,”” “The Son of 
His Father,” &. 








London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 
35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 


LATEST BOOK on AMMERGAU. 


HE COUNTRY PARSON at the 
PASSION-PLAY at OBER-AMMERGAQD, on 
TRINITY SUNDAY, 1990. By Hev. F. A. G. 


EIcHBAUM. 
Price 1s, ; cash, 104. ; postage, 1d. 


Sold at 5 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
SECOND EDITION, with Block Plans and Key, 
price 2s. 


SHORT MANUAL of the BATH 
MINERAL WATERS. By Arrtnur FE. W. 

Fox, M.B., F.R.C.P. (Edin.), Physician to the Royal 
United Hospital, Bellot's Mineral Water Hospital, &c. 


London: SimPKin, MarsHALL, Hami.tTon, Kent, 
Oo. 








and 





USE 
R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


C Oc OO A. 


Sir 0, A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘'I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.”” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 

per annum. Annuities, Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, )y 

General Manager. . Waterloo Place, 


F 








FRANCIS KE. COLENSO, F.I.A., ndon. 
Actuary and Secretary. 





WM. SMITH, LU.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin, 





THE 


VIEW. 
Ready July 15th.] [Price 2s, 6d. 
1, THe Green GarreR. (Fally Illustrated.) L 
ousman. 

2, THE RE¥YERENDUM. Professor Freeman, 

3. WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND ITS Last Appor, 
(Fully Illustrated.) Dr. Lee. 

4, Across AMERICA wiTH “Junius Brutus Booty.” 
(Illustrated.) Elizabeth Robins, 


5. THE PatnTeR: BERNARDINO LUINI. (Illus 
trated.) Ven, Archdeacon Farrar, D. 
6, THe Rival SALons. (illustrated ) * Emily 
Crawford, 
E Morats 1n Mosic. H. Arthur —. 
. Heme’s Book or Ipgas, Alice Ro: 
*. Waaces or SIN, (iilustrateas ” Linea 
alet. 
10. THE WoRLD 1n JuLy. The Editor, 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
“The Green Gaffer:”—(Frontispiece), ‘* Helter. 
skelter out of the wood,” “The Green Gaffer sat 


id and lank,” ‘‘ The Pipes of Pan,” “‘ The god wag 
running at full speed,” and “Then came the Green 
Ot Viggo ts Fonte Lay," and “Dig 

* La Vierge au Fleur-de-Lys,” an ite of Jesus 
with the Doctors of the Law. From Photographs of 
Paintings in the National Gallery and at Rome and 
Saronno, by Bernardino Luini. 

“ Lisette,” ‘“‘Le Retour de ‘ey 2 and La 
neal from Original Sketches by G. Courtois, 

Gomes ie Laugée, - an8 Deschamps, 

* Wages of Sin:’’—‘‘ She leaned forward, 
smiling, &.," and “ Miss Crookenden paused, just 
inside the door.’’ A, Sacheverel-Coke, 

“Westminster Abbey.” 13 Illustrations by C. A, 
Channer, 

Initials and Tailpieces by A. 8. Coke, L. B. Brad- 
ford, J. P. Donne, &c. 


London: Swan SONNENSCHEIN and Qo. 





THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 341, 
Will be published on WEDNESDAY, July 16th. 
CoNTENTS. 
1, Eron CoLLEGE. 
2. THe EMPEROR FREDERICK. 
3. REALISM AND DECADENCE IN FRENCH Fiction. 
4, SHAKSPEARE’S GHOST'S, WITCHES, AND FarRigs, 
5. THe ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. 
6. Penny Fiction. 
7. Str RopertT WALPOLE, 
8. WESTERN CHINA: ITS PRODUCTS AND TRADE, 
9, MESMERISM AND HyYPNOTISM. 
10, = Years oF Irish HOME-RULE In NEW 
ORE. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 


THE PARENTS’ REVIEW. 


A Monthly Magazine of Home.-Training and Culture, 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. MASON, 
Contents. JULY. Sixpence. 

EDITORIAL. 

THE Best CurricuLuM. By the Rev. W. H. Keeling, 
DrirTep Apart. By Sarah Tytler. 

BE P oR, Nurskry Eruics. By T. G. Rooper, 





THE InvincisLE ARMADA. Schiller. Translated by 
E. P. Arnold-Forster. 
A Dutt Cu1np—Wur? By a Parent. 
LETIrER-WRITING IN eM e By Mrs. A. oe. 
Fuioop-Tipg. By Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., & 
ANOTHER READING fikod By A. Cc. Beale. 
THE Evenine Sxy. By Mrs, Lipscombe. 
Boogs, By THE Way. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. Prizes. &c. 
W. H. ALLEN and Co, 13 Waterloo Place, S.W.; 
and at Oalcutta. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
eee go on application to DUNVILLE and 0O., 
semen fe al ne oo Belfast; or at their 
London O: Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





eB, 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING Prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 


PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 
AWARDS as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, 


or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S GUIDE-BOOKS AND MAPS. 








‘TOURIST’S CATALOGUE, 56 pp., post-free for Penny Stamp. 





RD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
STANFOR OURIST’S GUIDES. 


NEW EDITIONS, just published. 
RE—TOURIST’S GUIDE to the COUNTY. 


F.G.8., Author of the Guides to Devon, Somerset, Glouces- 
ed in Worcestershire, &c. Includes the Peak’ District, *Matlock, 
Buxton, &c. Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map of the County, 2s. 


souTH DEVON—TOURIST’S GUIDE to SOUTH DEVON: 
Rail, Road, River, Coast, and Moor. By R. N. Worts, F.G.8., Author of 
7 Tourist’s Guides” to Wiltshire, Worcestershire, &. Feap. 8vo, cloth, with 
Map of tke County and Plan of Exeter Cathedral, 2s, 





DERBY SHI 





The Other Guides in Stanford's Two-Shilling Series are: 


BEDFORDSHIRE. By A. J. Foster, M.A. 

BERKSHIRE. By E. Watrorp, M.A, 

CAMBRIDGE. By A.G. Hitt, B.A,, F.S.A. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. By G. P. Bevay, F.S.8. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. TrEGettas. 

DEVON, NORTH. By R.¥Y. Wort, F.G.S. 

DORSETSHIRE. By R. N. Worts, F.G.S. 

ENGLI8H LAKE DISTRICT. By H. I. Jenxixson, 

ESSEX. By E. Watrorp, M.A. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By R. N. Wortu, F.G.S. 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Brvay, F.8.S. 

KENT. By G. P. Bevay, F.S.8. 

LONDON (THROUGH). By the Rev. W. J. Lorrir, B.A., F.S.A. 
LONDON (ROUND ABOUT). By the Rev. W. J. Lorris, B.A, 
NORFOLK. By Water Rye. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. By R. N. Worts, F.G.8. 

SUFFOLK. By Dr. J. £. Tarxor, F.L.S., F.G.S. 

SURREY. By G. P. Brvay, F.S.8. 

SUSSEX. By G. F. Cuamsers, F.R.A.S. 

WARWICKSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.SS. 

WILTSHIRE. By R. N. Worrts, F.G.8. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. By R. N. Worts, F.G.S, 

WYE (The) and ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. By G. P. Bevan. | 
YORKSHIRE, NORTH and EAST RIDINGS. ByG. P. Bevay. | 
YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING. By G. P. Bevan. \ 


| 
} 


| JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDES, 
NEW EDITIONS, just published. 


LE of WIGHT.—SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to 
the ISLE of WIGHT. By Henry Irwin Jenxrnson, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“* Practical Guides” to the English Lakes, North Wales, the Isle of Man, 
Carlisle, &c. Fifth Edition, Revised, with 2 Maps, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


NORTH WALES.—SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to 
NORTH WALES. By Henry Inwiy Jenxrnsoy, F.R.G.S., Author of the 
‘* Practical Guide to the Isle of Wight,” &c. Third Edition, Revised, with 
3 Maps, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


| IS 





| 


| JENKINSON’S COMPLETE PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Plans. 
| ENGLISH LAKES. Eighth Edition, 7s. 
|The ISLE of WIGHT. Third Edition, 5s. 


NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition, 6s. 6d. 


Also in Five Sections separately. 
Chester—Llandudno—Bettws-y-Coed and Snowdon—Dolgelly and Bala— 
Aberystwith and Llangollen. With Maps, ls. 6d. each, 


“The ISLE of MAN. Third Edition, 5s. 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, The ROMAN WALL, and 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. Second Edition, 5s. 


STANFORD’S COMBINED MAPS AND GUIDES. 


| ISLE of WIGHT. Tourist’s Map, on the scale of 1 inch 
toa mile; size, 27 in. by 21; and Descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE (corrected, 

1890). Folded in cover, plain, 1s. ; folded in case, coloured, 1s. 6d.; mounted 
| in case, coloured, 3s. 6d. 


| NORTH WALES. Tourist’s Map, on the scale of 3 miles 

| to an inch; size, 34 in. by 27; and Descriptive VISITOR'S GUIDE (cor 
rected, 1890). Folded in case, plain, ls, 6d.; folded in case, coloured, 2s. ; 
mounted in case, coloured, 5s. 


| SOUTH WALES. Tourist’s Map, on the scale of 3} miles 
| to an inch; size, 34in. by 27; and Descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE (cor- 
rected, 1890). Folded in case, plain, 1s. 6d. ; folded in case, coloured, 2s. 
mounted in case, coloured, 5:. 








LONDON. Collins’s Standard Map of London, on the scale 


of 4 inches to a mile ; size, 344 in. by 27. With an Illustrated Guide to the 
Principal Places of Interest, Tables of Cab Fares, an Alphabetical List of 
nearly 4,000 Street References, &c. (corrected, 1890). Coloured, in case, 1s, ; 
extended (size, 344 by 344 inches) and full coloured, in case, ls, 6d. ; 
on cloth, in case, 3s. 6d. 





STANFORD’S MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 





BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW RAILWAY MAP 
of the BRITI3H ISLES and PART of FRANCE. Scale, 22 miles to an inch ; 
size, $l in. by 38. In case, 93. 


BRITISH ISLES.—GEOLOGICAL: STANFORD'S NEW 
LONDON ATLAS MAP. Prepared from the National Surveys by Epwarp 
Best. Scale, 28 miles to an inch; size, 22in. by 26. Mounted to fold in case, 


12s. 6d. 

ENGLAND and WALES. — STANFORD'S NEW 
LIBRARY and TRAVELLING MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Scale, 6 
miles to an inch; s 29, 64in. by 76. Coloured and ted in 4 secti 


in morocco case, price £3 13s. 6d. 


ENGLAND and WALES. — STANFORD’S LONTION 
ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. 
le, 10 miles to an inch ; size, 40in. by 48. Coloured and mounted in case, 
12s. 6d. The Four Sheets can also be had separately—size of each, 22 in. by 
26. Coloured and mounted in case, each 5s.; Smaller Maps, 53. and 3s. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES; withthe Railways very clearly delineated ; 
the Ci' ies and Towns distinguished according to their Population, &c. ; and 
the Mountains and Hills carefully reduced from the Ordnance Survey. Scale, 
15 miles to an inch ; size, 32in. by 28. Coloured and mounted, in case, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—BARTHOLOMEW’S LARGE 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, on the scale of 4 miles to an inch, in 16 
sheets. (Index showing divisions of sheets sent post-fres on app'ication.) 
Price of each sheet, separately, folded and coloured, 2s. ; mounted on linen, 3s. 


LAKES.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRICT. On the scale of linchtoamile. With all the Roads 
and Paths, including Bassenthwaite Lake on the North, Newby Bridge on 
the Sou'h, Ravenglass on the West, and Hawes Water on the East. Suze, 
27in, by 32, Folded in cover, plain, 2s, 6d. ; coloured, 4s. 6d.; mounted, in 
case, plain, 5s, 6d.; coloured, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—GEOLOGICAL : STANFORD’S 
GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, With Index to Colours 
and 6 Sections. By Sir A.C. Ramsay. The usual topographical information 
is ve. Scale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 36in, by 42, Mounted, to fold in 
case, 30s. 


LONDON.—DAVIES’S NEW MAP of the BRITISH 
METROPOLIS; including Finchley on the North, Clapham Common on the 
South, Plaistow on the Kast, and Acton on the West; Railways and Main 
Roads. Scale, 3 inches to a mile; size, 36in. by 254. Coloured and mounted 
in case, 7s. 6d.; or with continuation Southward beyond the Crystal Palace, 
lls. Other Maps at 8s., 5s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 


LONDON.— MAP of the ENVIRONS of LONDON, 
including Twenty-Five Miles from the Metropolis. Scale, ? of an inch toa 
mile ; size, 36in. by 35. The Railways, Main Roads, Bye-Roads, Bridle-Paths, 
by Pigg apne Mounted in case, 10s, Other Maps at 8s., 5:, 6d., 3s., 

. 6d., 1s, 6d., or ls. 








ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS. The Maps of the One- 
Inch Survey are well adapted for Tourists. Index Map, showing division of 
Sheets, sent post-free on application. The published sheets kept in stock, 
Apply to EDWARD STANFORD, Sole Agent in England and Wales. 


SCOTLAND.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP of SCOTLAND, 
on the scale of 7°63 miles to an inch. Size, about 4ft. by 3ft. Gin. Coloured 
and mounted in case, 12s, 6d. The Four Sheets can also be bought separately, 
each 3s, ; or mounted to fold in case, 5s. Other Maps at 5s, and 3s, 


EUVROPE.—STANFORD’S LIBRARY and TRAVELLING 
MAP of EUROPE. Constructed by ALex. KeitH Jonyston, F.R.S.E., 
F.R.G.S. Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 65in. by 53. The Railways are 
accurately and distinctly delineated. The Sonthern Shores of the 
Mediterranean are included, so that the Overland Route, as far as Suez, may 
te distinctly traced, Coloured, mounted in 4 sections, in 8vv, morocco case 
for Tonrists, £3 13s, 6d. 


EUROPE.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP of EUROPE, 
showing the latest Political Boundaries, the Railways, and Submarine Tele- 
graphs. Scale, 165 miles to an inch ; size, 33 in. by 30. Coloured and moanted 
in case, for use of Tourists, 10s. 


EUROPE.—STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS MAP of 
EUROPE. Scale, 140 miles to an inch ; size, 26 in. by 22. Mounted in case, 53. 
The following Maps from Stanford's “ London Atlas” are sold separately, 
mounted to fold in case for the pocket, price 5s. each. 
Denmark and Sleswig-Holstein, The Countries around the Mediter- 
Iceland. ranean Sea. 
bo be eee, 
pain and Portugal. 
Italy, — Sardinia. 
a 


Sweden and Norway. 

German Empire, Western part. 
oa as Eastern p :rt. 
Austria-Hungary. 
Switzerland. Greece. 

The Netherlands and Belgium, The Balkan Peninsula. 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the 
GREATER PART of EUROPE, extending from Moscow to the Atlantic, and 
from the Gulf of Bothnia to the Mediterranean. Scale, 50 miles to an inch ; 
size, 46 in. by 42. Coloured and mounted in case, 25s. 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S MAP of CENTRAL 
EUROPE, containing all the Railways with their Stations. The Principal 
Roads, the Rivers, and Chief Mountain Ranges are clearly delineated, while 
the Scale upon which the Map is drawn renders it a distinct and usefal Guide 
for Tourists. Scale, 24 miles to an inch; size, 47in. by 38. Mounted, in 


case, 16s, 

SWITZERLAND.—The ALPINE CLUB MAP of 
SWITZERLAND. Edited by R. C. Nicnous, F.S.A. Scale, 4 miles to an 
inch ; size, 60in. by 43. Four sheets, mounted in case, £2 12s. 6d.; single 
sheets, 12s.; mounted in case, 15s. The Enlarged Edition of the above, scale 
3 miles to an inch, in 8 sheets, sold separately, ls. 61. per sheet. 

the 


GOVERNMENT SURVEYS.—The MAPS issued by 
Governments of the various European‘States, so far as published, are kept in 
stock, or can be procured to order. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 








(Sole Agent in England and Wales for the Sale of 


27 Cocks 


ur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Ordnance Survey Maps.) 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW LIST. 
TWO NEW BOOKS ILLUSTRATED by HARRY FURNISS. 


BRAYHARD: the Strange Adventures of 


One Ass and Seven Champions. By F. M. Atten, Author of “ Through 
Green Glasses,” ‘The Voyage of the Ark,” &. Crown 8vo, oe a gilt 
is day. 


, 6s. 
PERFERVID : the Career of Ninian Jamie- 


son. By Jonny Davipson. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 
** Sincerely and engagingly human, and while it makes you laugh—even at the 
Shocker it makes you langh—it comes perilously near to making you weep also.” — 
eaker. 





MAYNE REID: a Memoir of his Life. By 


his Wipow. Orown 8vv, with a Portrait, 6s. 
“ Will be read with interest......His life was an adventurous one—in its earlier 
geen, at least—and its various incidents are told with spirit and effect.”— 
cotsman. 


PAPER and PARCHMENT: Historical 


Sketches. By A.C. Ewaup. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
His essays are scholarly.’’"—Times, 


STRANGE CRIMES. By William Westall. 


Crown 8vo, 53. 
** A fine store of entertainment......The book has astrong interest.”—Scoetsman, 


The GOLDEN SOUTH: Memories of Home 


Life in Australia, By ‘‘ Lytx.”’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. : 
**A pleasant volume of personal recollections, very interesting at this time 
when we are all interested in Australia.” —Literary World. 


An ARTISTS TOUR in NORTH and 


CENTRAL AMERICA and the SANDWICH ISLANDS. By B. Krovura. 
Royal 8vo, with 32 Whole-Page Illustrations, 21s. 
“ A graphic and interesting record of a prolonged tour......A decidedly enter- 
taining volame.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


UP and DOWN: Sketches of Travel. By 
GILBERT Macquorp. Demy 8vo, with 29 Tipeixetions, 10s. 6d. 
“*The record of travel is brightly written, and rendered admirably attractive 


by Mr. T. R. Macquoid’s drawings.” —Saturday Review. 
NEW NOVELS. 
FOR VALUE RECEIVED. By yocaig 
Coss. 3 vols. This day. 
ONE of the WICKED. By Godfrey 


BurcHett. 2 vols. 


The BLIND MUSICIAN. Adapted from the 


Russian of Korolenke. By S. Stepntak and WILLIAM WESTALL. 2s, 6d. 
“ A delightful study......it is hard to imagine anything more charming than its 
freshness and delicate skill.”’—Scotsman. 


The NUGENTS of CARRICONNA. 
* Quite delightful...... Humonr, truth, kindliness of feeling, and good taste and 


TicgHE Hopkins. 8 vols. 
the principal ingredients......The people in the story are human, natural, are 
individual to an uncommon degree.”—Athenzum, 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





Now ready, 1890 Reports, 448 pp., price 2s. 


BOURNE’S HANDY ASSURANCE DIRECTORY. 
Full, varied, exact, useful, and interesting.”—Accountant. 
Recommended by the Spectator, Saturday Review, and Athenzum, 
WILLIAM BOURNE, 4 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn; 
and 26 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


HE BUILDER. The leading journal for Architects, 
Builders, &c. Established in 1812, it is the oldest and has by far the 
largest and most influential circulation of its class. This week’s issue (July 12th) 
contains: Interior View of Halifax (Nova Scotia) Cathedral; the Albergati 
Palace, Bologna (measured Drawings); Messrs. Flockton and Gibbs’s Design 
for the Sheffield Municipal Buildings; also a Memoir of the late Sir E. Chadwick ; 
Domestic Hot-Water Supply (‘‘ Student’s Column ’’); with all the Professional 
and Trade News (Home, Foreign, and Colonial), &c. Price 4d.; by post, 44d.— 
Office, No, 46 Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
=—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that they are prepared to 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock. 
Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable half-yearly on March 
1st and September Ist at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield; or by 
their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 mbard Street. 
No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that 
sum must be a multiple of £10. Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, this 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidden 
by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corporation Stock. Forms of 

Prospectus, &c,, and all information required, will be supplied by 

W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield, 














ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 
Financia Position. 
Existing Assurances ., ... ea te eee one £7,470,866 
nve: Funds... om ooo site eee ose we 2,623,456 
Annual Income... ove mole one eee ooo we 315,952 
Claims “yw one nme paid... &- eee eee +» 8,891,990 


Bonuses ar hes oon nee ese ove ee 2,971,852 
ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 
SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the eee of One Full Year's 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


} eaareneerns ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS w. we orev £10,000, 000 
CLAIMS PAID ., se nen owe wee 1240002000 








ees, 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


MITRIs: 
A Tragi-Comedy, 


D 


By F. W. BAIN, M.A., 


Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 





“The work may be fairly characterised as dramatic, and the 
freshness of the interest it excites will secure for it, at the handg 
of those who begin its acquaintance, attention throughout,’ 
Manchester Examiner. 


“The story is interesting and almost incredible; but Mr. Bain’s 
narrative does not differ substantially from the historical account.” 
Aberdeen Journal. 


“We find much to admire in his treatment of a very remarkable 
episode.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


“The study of the Pretender’s character is particularly good.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Mr. Bain tells the tale in a rapid, concentrated fashion, andj 
with a dramatic sense which strongly impresses the reader. One 
cannot choose but go from page to page until the end is reached.” 
— Globe. 


London: PERCIVAL and CO., King Street, Covent Garden. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


OLD SEA WINGS, WAYS, AND 


WORDS, 
IN THE DAYS OF OAK AND HEMP. 
By ROBERT C. LESLIE, 
Author of “* Life Aboard a British Privateer,” ‘A Sea-Painter’s Log,” &. 
With 135 Illustrations by the Author, Demy 8vo. [Shortly 


E. E. OLIVER. 
ACROSS the BORDER; or, Pathan and 


Biloch. By E. E, Oxtver, Under-Secretary to the Public Works Department, 
Panjaub, With numerous Iilustrations by J. L. Kipling, C.1.E. Demy 8vo, 14s. 








CHARLES DICKENS AND WILKIE COLLINS. 
The LAZY TOUR of TWO IDLE APPREN. 


TICES; NO THOROUGHFARE; The PERILS of CERTAIN ENGLI3H 
PRISONERS. By CHartes Dickens and WILKIE CoLuins. With Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 53. 


*,* These Stories are now reprinted in complete form for the first time. 


J. A. SYMONDS. 
ESSAYS, SPECULATIVE and SUGGES- 


TIVE. By Joun AppineTon Symonps. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 183, 


“A noteworthy, and should prove an attractive book......Mr. Symonds is a 
writer of assured and deserved popularity......Always suggestive, plausible, and 
ingenious.”—Times, 


DR. WM. JUNKER. 
TRAVELS in AFRICA. By Dr. Wn. 


JUNKER. With 38 Full-Page Plates aud 125 Illustrations in the Text. 
Translated from the German by Professor Keane. Demy 8vo, 21s, 
‘Dr, Junker has made a distinguished name as an indefatigable African 
traveller...... The story of his travels is rich in varied interest, and is a valuable 
contribution to our fast-increasing store of African knowledge.”—Daily Telegraph. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





H H E N and C O., 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


186 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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SEELEY AND CO., LIMITED. 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The ODES of HORACE. Translated into 
English Verse by Rev. J. L. S, Harroy, Rector of West Barkwith, Lincoln- 
shire. Price 5s. 


The CHEMISTRY of PAINTS and PAINT- 


ING. By A. H. Cuurcu, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry to the Royal 
Academy. Price 5:. 


EXMOOR and the HIGHLANDS of WEST 


SOMERSET. By J. L, W. Pagr, Author of “An Exploration of Dartmoor.” 
With Etchings and other Illustrations, price 7s, 6d. Large-Paper copies, 
10s, 6d., roxburghe. 


AN EXPLORATION of DARTMOOR. By 


J. L. W. Pace, Second Edition, with Etchings and other Illustrations, cloth, 
73. 6d. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, from the Earliest 


Times to the Death of William Shakespeare. By Sipney Lee. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with many Illustrations, cloth, 6s, 


HORACE WALPOLE and HIS WORLD. 


By L. B. SerLey, Author of “ Fanny Burney and her Friends.” Second 
Edition, cloth, 73. 6d. 


SUMMER DAYS on the THAMES: Recol- 


lections of the River from Oxford to Henley. By Rev. A. J, CourcH. Cloth, 
1s. 6d. ; sewed, ls, 


PORTFOLIO FOR JULY. 


Articles. Plates, 
Cuarina Cross To Sr. Pavui’s. By 
Justin McCarthy. WELLINGTON. By Alfred Stevens. 
Tue British SEas: St. GEORGE'S 
CHANNEL. By P.G. Hamerton. 
A New THEORY About GOTHIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE, By Walter Armstrong, 


CAERNARVON CasTLE, Engraved by 


Alfred Dawson. 





THE STRAND. By Joseph Pennell. 





London: SEELEY and CO., Essex Street, Strand. 


| MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN AGREEMENT. 


HELIGOLAND, and the ISLANDS of the 
NORTH SEA. By Wiiii1aM GrorGce Biackx. Crown 8vo, 43, 


‘© A very pleasant little volume......It is sati-factory to find that the inhabitants 
are perfectly contented with English rule, and have an intense dislike to the 
idea of possible German interference.” — Guardian, 

‘A capital description both of Heligoland and of the neighbouring Frisian 
Islands...... The Heligolanders are loyal and contented subjects of the British 
oe and their sentiments incline towards existing conditions.’—Pall Mall 
3azette. 

* This readable little book may well induce Englishmen to visit a district which 
is really the cradle of their race.””"—John Bull. 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘‘LADY BABY.” 
This day is published. 


RECHA. By Dorothea Gerard, Author 


of *‘ Lady Baby,’”’ “ Orthodox,” &c. ; Joint-Author of “ Reata,” “ Beggar my 
Neighbour,” ‘* Waters of Hercules.” Crown 8vo, 63, 


TWO BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 
HINTS on the GAME of GOLF. By 


Horace G, Hutcutnson. Crown 8vo, Fifth Edition, Revised, 1s. 6d. 

** A model of what a work of the kind should be, It is all to the point and 
full of points....... Should be carried in the pocket of every one who aspires to be 
a golfer.”—S.turday Review. 

“Contains in short and smartly written paragraphs a number of really 
practical and useful hiuts.’”’-—St, Andrews Citiz n, 


LAWN-TENNIS as a GAME of SKILL. 


With Latest Revised Laws as Played by the Best Clubs. By Captain §. C. F. 
PeiLE, B.8.C. Fifth Edition, Revised, ls 6d, 
“ This is the best book we have seen on lawn-tennis.”—Graphic, 
“The advice which the author gives is of a sound and practical description...... 
The chapter for ladies is amusingly and pleasantly written,.”"—Mo: ning Post, 





RIVER-LIFE on the CONGO. 
A VISIT TO 


STANLEY’S REAR-GUARD at MAJOR 


BARTTELOT’S CAMP on the ARUHWIMI. By J. R. Werner, F.R.G.S, 
With Maps, Portraits, and other Illustrations, 8vo, 16s, 

‘It enables us more fully to appreciate the magnitude of Mr. Stanley’s task, 
and the hugeness of the difficulties with which he has grappled...... It is full of 
information upon oneof the great questions of the hour and the future.”’—Graphic. 

“ Mr, Werner's tale is one of thrilling and engrossing interest.’””—Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


The MODERN MALADY;; or, Sufferers from 


“Nerves.” By Crrit Bennett, Author of ‘“‘ The Massage Case,” &c. With 
an Introduction by HerBert Tispits, M.D., F.R.C.P. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


* Common-sense speaks from every page.”’—Manchester Examiner. 


The BEST ELIZABETHAN PLAYS. Com- 


prising ‘‘The Jew of Malta,” “The Alchemist,” ‘ Philaster,” ‘‘ The Two 
Noble Kinsmen,” and ‘‘The Duchess of Malfi.” Edited by W. R. Tuarer. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A useful edition, slightly expurgated.”—Times. 


TACITUS.—_ANNALS, Books I.-VI. 


Forming a New Volume in the College Series of Latin Authors. Edited by 
the late Professor ALLEY, Cloth, xl. plus 486 pp., 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. 


With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. Cloth, square 8vo, ls. 6d. ; also 
an Edition specially bound for a Prize or Gift-Book, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


MY WIFE’S POLITICS. An Amusing 


Story for Holiday and Seaside Reading. By Horace Hurtcuinson, Author 
of the Badminton Volume on Golf, Price ls. 


** No one will take up the story without heartily enjoying it.’’—Scotsman, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 





NOW READY. 
1 vol. demy 4to, untrimmed edges, cloth, gilt top, 
Printed on Fine Papier Ingves, 
With Etched Illustrations, and Plans, Hand-Coloured, 
Price £1 11s, 6d. 


THE ART AND PRACTICE OF 
LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING. 


By HENRY ERNEST MILNER, F.L.S., Assoc. M. Inst.C.E. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., 
Limited. 1890. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two 

hundred and fifty Rooms. Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Eight 
Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath, Private Marine Esplanade.— 
Tariff of MANAGER, 





MESSRS. RIVINGTON & CO., WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


EDWARD STANFORD begs to announce 
that he has ACQUIRED the RETAIL BOOKSELLING 
BUSINESS of Messrs. RIVINGTON and CO., so long 
carried on as above, and that any Orders of the old 





Customers of the Firm will receive his special altention. 
Terms on application.— Address, 26 and 27 COCKSPUR 
STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 








NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
MISS SELBY’S SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 





In 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth. 


IH THE SURI eet. 


By ANGELICA M. SELBY, 
Author of “On Daty.” 


***Tn the Sunlight’ is well written, with an easy flow of language, some humour, 
plenty of romance, and an infusion of melodramatic intensity.”—Atheneum, 


‘This novel is remarkable for its vigorous writing and powerful interest: 
There is a freshness, smoothness, and tenderness about the story which are 
rarely met with.’”’—Newcastle Chronicle. 


“*¢In the Sunlight’ is decidedly a good novel ; its language is easy, pleasant 
and epigrammatic,—a story which, though it possesses an interesting and well 
constructed plot, is not a mere story, but a clever study of life and character,”"— 
Manchester Examiner, : 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strard. 





Mr. ROWBOTHAM’S NEW POEM, 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


The HUMAN EPIC. By J. F. Rowbotham. 


An Epic Poem (in the Spenserian Stanza) on the Origin of the Earth, the 
Development and Progress of Life, and the Karly History of Man. 

Canto I. The EARTH’S BEGINNING:—Chaos—The Primeval Mist—The 
Elements Burst into Fire—The Earth Becomes a Sun—Its Life as a Star—The 
Extinction of its Fires—Eternal Darkness—A Storm in Chaos—Rain for a Million 
Years—The Formation of the Ocean and the Seas—A Catalogue of the Stars. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 
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SEASIDE AND COUNTRY READING. 


FAVOURITE 


NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price 68., of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Cometh Up as a Flower. 
Good-Bye, Sweetheart. 
Joan. | Nancy. 

Not Wisely but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 
Belinda. 

** Doctor Cupid.” 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


The Wooing O't. 

Her Dearest Foe. 

Look Before You Leap. 
The Admiral’s Ward. 
The Executor. 

The Freres. 

Which Shall It Be ? 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 


Only the Governess. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial 
Not Like Other Girls. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Uncle Max. 

Wee Wifie. 

Wooed and Married. 
Queenie’s Whim. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 


Thirlby Hall. 

A Bachelor’s Blunder. 
Major and Minor. 
The Rogue. 


By Mrs. Annie EDWARDES. 


Leah : a Woman of 
Fashion. 

Ought We to Visit Her ? 

A Ballroom Repentance. 

A Girton Girl. 


“MISS SHAFTO,” by 





‘ 





By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. | By MARIE CORELLI. 


The ‘ First Violin.” 
Borderland. 
Healey. 
Kith and Kin. 
Probation. 

By HENRY ERROLL. 


An Ugly Duckling. 


By CHARLES READE. 
A Perilous Secret. 
By the Hon. LEWIS WING- 
FIELD. 
Lady Grizel. 

By FLORENCE 
GOMERY. 
Misunderstood. 

Seaforth. 
Thrown Together. 
By Lady G. FULLERTON. 
Ellen Middleton. 
Ladybird. 
Too Strange Not to be 
True. 
By MARCUS CLARKE. 
For the Term of His 
Natural Life. 
By HAWLEY SMART. 
Breezie Langton. 
By HECTOR MALOT. 
No Relations. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
Uncle Silas. 
In a Glass Darkly. 
The House by the Church- 
yard, 
By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
Olive Varcoe. 


MONT- 





A Romance of Two 
Worlds. 

Vendetta ! 

Thelma. 

Ardath: the Story of a 


Dead Self. 


By E. WERNER. 
No Surrender. 
Success : and How He 
Won It. 
Under a Charm. 
Fickle Fortune. 


By FRANCES M. PEARD. 
Near Neighbours. 


ANONYMOUS. 
The Last of the Cavaliers, 
Sir Charles Danvers. 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
George Geith of Fen 
Court. 
Berna Boyle. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye. 
Sam’s Sweetheart. 


By Mrs. PARR. 
Adam and Eve. 
Dorothy Fox. 


By Baroness TAUTPHUS. 
The Initials. | Quits. 
By JANE AUSTEN. 


(The only Complete Edition besides the 
Steventon Edition upon hand-made 
paper.) 

Emma, 

Lady Susan, and The 
Watsons. 

Mansfield Park. 

Northanger Abbey, and 
Persuasion. 

Pride and Prejudice. 

Sense and Sensibility. 


W. E. NORRIS, and “ HERIOT’S CHOICE,” by ROSA 
NOUCHETTE CAREY, will shortly be added to the Series. 


The last additions have been 


“ARDATH,” by MARIE CORELLI, and “SIR CHARLES DANVERS.” 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlingtcn Street. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun CaMpPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street 
Strand; and Published by him at the “Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Serdang, July 12th, 1890, me tt 
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